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NEWS OF 


T is fitting that the principal speech at this week’s final sittings 
| of the League of Nations at Geneva should have been made by 
Lord Cecil, who more than any other man supplied the fervour and 
the practical wisdom which originally inspired the Covenant of the 
League. The reasons why the League of Nations must disappear 
and the United Nations take its place are still not as fully under- 
stood as they should be. They spring more from factors outside the 
League than in any internal defects in its structure ; but the factors 
are decisive and the change from League to U.N.O. had to be made. 
U.N.O. will benefit from experience of the League’s failures as well 
as of its successes, and the best testimony to the soundness of the 
older body is that the newer so closely resembles it. U.N.O. is now 
in being, and the Security Council, having emerged with credit 
from its handling of the difficult and potentially dangerous problem 
of Russo-Persian relations, has still to tackle another phase of the 
problem, in the demand of the Russian delegation that the question 
shall be removed from the Council’s agenda altogether—as it clearly 
ought not to be—-and yet one more in the proposal by Poland, 
which cannot complain if in such matters it is generally assumed 
to be a Russian agent, that the existence of the Franco regimé in 
Spain shall be regarded as a menace to international peace, and, as 
ding a fit case for intervention by U.N.O. This, on the 
face of it, is a completely inadmissible proposition, and it may be 
hoped that it will be rejected not merely on grounds of expediency 
on the plea that external opposition would only strengthen the 
régime), but on the fundamental ground that a nation’s domestic 
affairs are no concern of U.N.O. 


such, prov 


Agreement in Persia 

The Persian policy in the recent discussions with Russia has 
been to keep all lines open Thus while the request for the with 
drawal of Russian troops has been kept before U.N.O., direct negotia- 
tions concerning an oil agreement have never been dropped and 
have now led to the formation of a Russo-Persian oil company to 
exploit an area running right across North Persia. The policy has in 
fact paid good interim dividends. Persia has earned some respect 
for the consistency and cleverness with which a delicate case has been 
managed. The Security Council of the United Nations has acted 


with firmness and success in a matter whose importance outstripped 
the immediate issue and involved fundamental questions of U.N.O’s 
Even the Russians have blended with their 


Own prestige and power. 
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demands a certain care to maintain a seat at the Security Council, even 
if nobody was sitting in it. The only discordant note on the Persian 
side has been the slightly strained distinction drawn between an oil 
concession and an agreement to form a company with a §1 per cent. 
Russian interest. On the Russian side there are various grumbles 
and growls which can less easily be overlooked. Among these are 
the emphatic claim that the matter was entirely settled by direct 
negotiation and the statement made in a letter from Mr. Gromyko that 
the Security Council’s decision that Russian troops must be with- 
drawn from Persia by May 6 was illegal. U.N.O. will have another 
ticklish task in dealing with this letter. So far its performance has 
been good but not perfect, for perfection is not possible without the 
full support of the U.S.S.R. Whether that support will be forth- 
coming will be tested in the next few months, when it will be ascer- 
tained first whether the promise that the frontiers of Persia will be 
clear by May 6 will be kept, and second whether the Russians will 
accept with equanimity the possible refusal of a new Majlis to ratify 
the agreement to form an oil company. After its failure to implement 
the original undertaking to withdraw all troops from Persia by 
March 2, the Soviet Government can hardly complain if the rest of 
the world withholds final judgement until these matters are tested 
by the facts. 


France and Western Germany 

At the lowest estimate, the recent cycle of statements by French 
political leaders on the future of the Ruhr and Rhineland was an 
obscure manoeuvre of French internal politics. At the highest, it 
was a first attempt at open discussion of the most critical question 
in the territorial settlement of Europe. It began with a guarded 
statement by the Prime Minister, M. Gouin, to the effect that France 
might consider settlements for the Ruhr other than its complete 
separation from Germany. It ended with a clear affirmation by the 
Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, with the agreement of the Cabinet, 
that “It is essential that the Ruhr should be treated as a political 
entity independent of Germany.” On the internal political plane, 
M. Gouin’s original statement would have to be viewed against the 
fact that he is a Socialist, that M. Bidault is a leader of the neo- 
Catholic M.R.P., and that there is to be an election very soon. But 
this tells us nothing, for there is no large body of popular support 
in France for alternatives to the separation of the Ruhr, and the 
suggestion that M. Gouin and the Socialists were angling for the 
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friendship of the British Labour Party with an early alliance as 
bait is too silly to bear close inspection. The fact is that if the whole 
episode was part of a strictly French poker game, it is of no con- 
ceivable interest to anyone but the small circle of players. Was it 
a move in long-term French foreign policy? That policy is firmly 
set against the suggestion of international economic control of the 
Ruhr unaccompanied by political separation. But in a country 
wedded, as France is, to an historical approach, there must be a large 
doubt whether in the long run this policy will be universally 
accepttd. M. Gouin’s speech may have been the first (and possibly 
premature) expression of that doubt. Here the whole question 
rises above exclusive French or Anglo-French  considera- 
tions. The desire for a firm Franco-British alliance has many roots, 
and discussions can proceed without being disturbed by every twist 
of day-to-day politics. But no country in Europe or anywhere else 
in the world can be indifferent to the ultimate settlement of Western 
Germany. Mr. Bevin has an opportunity to kill two birds with one 
stone when he goes to Paris for the meeting with the French, 
American and Russian Foreign Ministers on April 25th. 


Sparring in Greece 


In a strictly formal sense the Greek elections are not yet over. 
Thirty-seven seats remain to be allocated under the proportional 
representation system, and at the time of writing the report of the 
Allied observers on the conduct of the elections has not come in. 
But if every one of the remaining seats went to the anti-Monarchist 
parties it could not alter the absolute majority of the Populists ; 
and although there were almost certainly some irregularities, it is 
unlikely that the validity of the elections will be upset. The sigh ef 
relief which went up when the elections passed off without violence 
still lingers on the air, but the omens for the future are not entirely 
propitious. There are some good features. The outpouring of 
political passions of the past few months seems to have spent itself. 
There are rumours that the general public is sick of politics, which 
the first signs of a business revival tend to confirm. It is also 
possible that the fire-breathing Right has had to choke back some 
of its flames and to purchase the support of the parties of the Right 
Centre with an undertaking not to force an immediate plebiscite on 
the constitutional issue. Again, the prospect of the Peace Conference 
may deter the new Government from courses which would cut off 
the flow of British assistance. But all these things are partly specu- 
lative. On the other side are certainties. The Populists have made 
a bad start by failing to produce an obvious candidate for the exposed 
post of Prime Minister, and have had to put in the unknown M. 
Poulitsas as temporary incumbent. British patience with the réle 
of fairy godmother is getting short, and the Regent Archbishop 
Damaskinos, whose proposal to resign after the heavy and thankless 
labour of the past months has been received by the King with 
indifference, cannot go on for ever. Ali this bodes little good. 


The Food Outlook 


There may be more bad news to come about the 
situation, but at least there ought not to be many more shocks. The 
prospect of long-term shortage which, as the recent White Paper 
confirms, has always been visible to the responsible authorities, has 
had each ugly feature clearly outlined in a series of debates and con- 
ferences. The rest is hard work on the details. In the first place, the 
service of basic statistics must be put into smooth running order. 
There have been more revisions of the supply and stocks figures 
in the past few months than can be explained by alterations in the 
real situation. Secondly, it must be ascertained, if it is humanly 
possible, just how much can be made available for export by the 
United States, Argentina and the U.S.S.R. if every measure of 
internal adjustment and conservation is applied. Thirdly, imme- 
diate arrangements must be made to ensure that the children in the 
threatened areas get special priority for what supplies there are. 
Mr. Herbert Hoover’s mission will be justified if this alone 
of his recommendations is put into effect. Finally, the cereals situ- 
ation must be related to that of all foodstuffs which are in any sense 


world food 
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a substitute for grain. The task of making precise the inter. 
relatedness of everything with everything else in the food situation 
may sound rather overwhelming, but it has for some years been the 
day-to-day work of our own Ministry of Food. It is the most exac. 
ing aspect of the situation, but it is also the most rewarding. Ap 
excellent opportunity to review progress and plan ahead will occur 
when the conference of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
meets in Washington on May 20. Whether or not the conference 
is regarded as a success may depend as much on movements of food 
taking place and measures to increase production instituted before 
that date as on its own deliberations. It is unlikely to be much 
affected by gestures like the British Government’s offer to ration 
bread if the Americans do. 
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Air Autocracy 

Those who want to know on what lines nationalised industries 
and services are going to work will learn nothing from the Civil 
Aviation Bill. It is no more informative about the details of organi- 
sation than was the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill. Two new 
corporations are to be set up, one for Europe and the internal 
services of the British Isles, and another for routes between 
the United Kingdom and South America. The BOAC 
will continue to provide services for the rest of the world. So much 
could have been learned from the rather uninformative White Paper 
published last December. The Minister is also empowered 10 
acquire land for aerodromes, and there is to be an Air Transport 
Advisory Council to consider the views of the public and report to 
the Minister. Again, there are no prizes for successful prophecy 
for those who saw it coming. But a Jeremiah could hardly have 
forecast the full extent and arbitrariness of the Minister’s powers. 
He may limit the powers of the corporations as he thinks fit and, by 
a quaint clause, he may define these powers “so far as he thinks it 
desirable so to do for the purpose of securing that the public are 
properly informed.” After several years of continuous investi- 
gation and discussion, the Bill might reascnably have set out in some 
detail the structure and functions of the corporations. As it is, it 
gives them sole power to run regular services on a published time- 
table. Charter and taxi work are not reserved to the corporations, 
but the line between these and “ scheduled journeys ” is vague, and 
the process whereby it is defined will be interesting. In this, as in 
everything else, the price of freedom will be eternal vigilance. It will 
be necessary to watch the Orders made under the Act, the annual 
programmes and reports, and the further programmes (including 
capital plans) te be submitted to the Minister for each “ planning 
period” of three years—if the Minister decides to make them 
public. 


Industry Under Fire 

To flog a willing horse was always a work of supererogation if 
nothing worse, and the more intelligent horses have been known 
to show a resentment at such treatment nicely adjusted to their 
estimate of the rider’s accomplishment.” Consequently the com- 
prehensive attack on the motor industry delivered by Mr. C. N. 
Shawcross produced an instantaneous display of bucking and biting 
from the industry’s spokesmen which equalled in vigour the original 
assault. The fact is that in the matters of the development of 1939 
models, the variety of types produced in this country, the magnitude 
of British exports and the vices and virtues of the eight-horse-power 
car there is much to be said on both sides and it had better be said 
in an atmosphere of calm and full information. Mr. Woodburn, 
replying for the Ministry of Supply to Mr. Shawcross, set an example 
of moderation and good sense. As much cannot be said for Mr. 
Shinwell’s performance at Leeds on Saturday, when he reverted 1 
his theme that private industry will only be allowed to operate as 
long as the Government thinks fit. Now in addition to the fact 
that the Minister of Fuel’s statement has no authority in any 
published statement by the Government it is doubly irresponsible 
in that the vast majority of British industry is still in private hands 
and that critical issues for Britain’s economic future will be settled 
in the next few years—that is, before nationalisation gets going. 
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N his first normal Budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
prudently decided on sternly sound finance. The situation 
which he had to handle was far more hopeful than could reasonably 
be hoped after the financially devastating years of war. The total 
annual expenditure last year—{§,484,000,000—was immense, but 
so, in relation to all the circumstances, was the revenue— 
{3,284,000,000. It meant that in 1945-46, out of every £ of 
expenditure 12s., as against 10s. 8d. in the preceding twelve months, 
was being raised from taxation. In the coming year it is estimated 
that expenditure will be reduced by no less than £1,728,000,000 to 
{£3,887,000,000, while revenue is expected to reach £3,193,000,000, 
leaving what in all the conditions must be regarded as the remark- 
ably narrow gap of £694,000,000. On that basis we shall be pay- 
ing 16s. 5d. out of every £ from taxation. But the situation is actu- 
ally more promising than that. Mr. Dalton claims that certain 
“terminal” items, representing non-recurring expenditure on the 
one hand and revenue on the other (e.g., from the sale of war 
stores) should, to show the true position, be included in the 
national accounts. If that is done the deficit is reduced to 
£268,000,000, and it can be claimed that out of every £ of expendi- 
ture in 1946-47 we shall be finding 18s. 4d. from taxation. That, 
of course, assumes that Mr. Dalton’s estimates for the coming year 
are reliable. If they do err it is certainly on the side of optimism. 
But when all allowance is made for that, the national balance-sheet 
is far more favourably impressive than could reasonably have been 
expected. The nation’s application to production, even though the 
transition to peace conditions is only half completed, has borne its 
fruit. A balanced Budget is in sight and British credit has all but 
regained, if not regained in full, its traditional reputation. 

In such circumstances a Chancellor playing for popularity might 
well have been tempted to make some concession to the bread-and- 
circuses demand. (He may be said indeed to have made some 
concess:on to it in lowering the entertainment tax on outdoor sports 
like football and cricket; but the reduction is just, as well as 


welcome, and Mr. Dalton has wisely declined to extend it to horse- 
racing and dog-racing.) But the financial situation is still stringent. 
This year’s prospects are uncertain, and the deficit next April may 


be greater than is estimated now. In any case, there overhangs 
everything the £750,000,000 adverse balance on our external trade, 
a menace which will call for drastic measures if the American loan 
does not materialise, as the Chancellor justifiably assumes that 
it will. Austerity must therefore for a further period be the rule 
of life, the more so since, as Mr. Dalton repeatedly reminded the 
House on Tuesday, a flow of money before there is a corresponding 
flow of goods would stimulate inevitably and dangerously the 
inflationary tendencies which every Chancellor must watch with 
such anxious circumspection. The reduction of Is. in the standard 
rate of income-tax announced last October has only come into 
operation this month, and it would have been too much to expect 
a further reduction now. Other and lesser alleviations have 
necessarily to suffice, and the Chancellor must be given full credit 
for the ingenuity and imagination he has displayed in so disposing 
of the limited resources he could command as to give the greatest 
relief and satisfaction to the greatest number. 

Mr. Dalton, of course, as he does not allow either House o: 
country to forget, is Chancellor in a Labour, or Socialist, Govern- 
ment, and his Budget represents within its limited scope a 
deliberate application of Socialist principles. Much of that is 
inevitable. The Chancellor has to find the money—and he not 
only consents but openly rejoices to find it—to finance extensive 
social reform schemes in the realm of national insurance, educa- 
tion, housing and health. But over and above that his manifest 
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purpose is to level out the differences in society, adding burdens, 
when they must be added, to the rich, lightening the burdens, 
where they can be lightened, of the poor. Hence the decision to 
exempt estates below £2,000 from death duties, reduce the duty 
on those up to £7,500, and increase it by a moderate gradation on 
those from £12,500 and upwards, till at the peak the last section 
of an estate of {2,000,000 would be taxed 75 per cent.; but the 
heirs would still get £500,000, and Mr. Dalton thinks that 
adequate. This change is dqubtful wisdom, for such duties are 
little less than penal, and the legal means of evading them are 
likely to be increasingly practised. The same principle inspires 
the sound and popular decision to repay post-war credits for the 
years 1941-2 to 1943-4 inclusive to men over 65 and women over 
60. It must be accepted that to release all post-war credits forth- 
with would have far too inflationary an effect, and it will be 
universally agreed that if some beginning is to be made this is 
essentially the way to make it. At the same time the abolition of 
the purchase-tax on some articles of universal household use and 
its reduction on others will provide conscious relief to housewives 
restocking their kitchens, or stocking them for the first time, after 
the years of scarclty—always assuming that the articles concerned 
are available, as in fact they visibly are in increasing quantities. 

Such income-tax reliefs as there are reveal the same general 
motive. Having regard to the shilling remission announced in 
October they can be but modest, and they benefit mainly incomes 
in the lower ranges. There had been some hope that the allowance 
on earned incomes would be restored from the present one-tenth 
to the original one-sixth, and there was ground for this in the fact 
that the post-war credits which were to compensate for the reduc- 
tion have been discontinued; but the increase to one-eighth 
is at least a step half-way in the right direction. At the same time 
the increase of the allowance accorded to a married woman in 
industry from £80 to £110 should be a useful reinforcement to the 
appeals of Mr. Isaacs and other Ministers to the women who have 
done so much for production during the war to stay in the factories 
for a further spell till adequate output can be achieved without 
them. These concessions, it is due to the Chancellor to point out, 
have not been financed, as it was feared they might be, by some 
extra impost on the surtax-payer, whose not inconsiderable burdens 
remain as they were. Finally, and much more important than most 
of the items so far mentioned, the hope that the Excess Profits 
Tax would disappear has been largely fulfilled—not fully, in that 
immediate repeal was looked for and the tax is in fact to continue, 
at the present reduced rate of 60 per cent., till the end of the year. 
Then it will go, and the Chancellor is content with darkly hinting 
that “if private enterprise does not behave itself” new rods may 
be devised to scourge it with. A great deal depends on what is 
meant by good behaviour. Sound finance no doubt dictates that a 
certain proportion of profits should be ploughed back into a 
business, but when a concern has increased its earnings by ability 
and enterprise it is right and proper that the shareholders should 
duly benefit. The Chancellor is not justified in doctrinaire severity 
at their expense. 

So far Mr. Dalton has handled his financial problem skilfully and 
soundly, and he deserves special credit for one departure which 
opens up new and attractive vistas reaching far beyond the domain 
of stereotyped finance. It has always been both an anomaly and 
an injustice that the Treasury, which demands heavy duties on 
land inherited, should refuse to accept a part of the land itself in 
payment. Mr. Dalton’s decision to rectify that must be unre- 
servedly applauded. He is probably in favour theoretically of land 
nationalisation, but that is not among the projects to which even 
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the Labour Government gives a high priority. But that the nation 
should gradually acquire land in various practicable ways and use 
it for the benefit of the public is altogether desirable. In future, 
therefore, the Inland Revenue is to agree, where executors desire 
it, to take over land at a valuation in satisfaction of estate duty. 
There will, of course, be discretion. The nation does not want 
every field or woodland that may be offered. The Chancellor is 


thinking mainly of land that may with advantage be transferred 


to some non-profit-making body like the National Trust or the 
Ss 


Youth Hostels Association, which would employ it solely for the 


A 


Y one of the oddities of Parliamentary procedure the Speaker, 
B who is in many respects the most important member of the 
, never hears what is in many respects the most 

speech delivered annually in the House—the Chancellor 
the Exchequer’s opening of his Budget. The reason is that the 
Budget, like all financial is dealt with by the House in 
Committee, and when the House is in Committee it is presided over 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means, present Major 
James Milner. Consequently, as 3.15 on Budget Day, the moment 


measures, 


who is at 





4 


House 


has been waiting tensely, arrives the 






fcr which a p 
Speaker leaves hair and the Chamber and the Chairman of 
Ways d takes over. The Chancellor’s able sptech on 
Tuesday, it is of some interest to observe, was listened to by the 
dow e former Chancellor of the Exchequer and the daughter 
nother, and for each the speech contained something of special 
ncern. Lady Megan Lloyd George, in her place on the floor of 
the House, learned from Mr. Dalton, what neither she nor (I 
ppose) anyone else had remembered, that one fragment of Mr. 

I d George’s land legislation of 1910—a section empowering the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue to accept land in satisfaction of 
estate duty—was still on the statute-book ; and Lady Snowden, in 
the gallery, heard the Chancellor regret that her husband, when 
Chancellor in 1930, had declined to accept the offer of Loch 


ILomond from the Duke of Montrose’s executors. Mr. Dalton, by the 

might have recalled that the late Lord Lothian was anxious to 
some of his Scottish estates against the heavy death duties 
i to pay on succeeding his cousin in the marquisate, but the 


I lag | 
Inland Revenue authorities refused. The present Chancellor’s wise 
nd farsighted decision will change all] that. 
* * * * 
The change in the B.B.C. Board of Governors was carried out 


n an extraordinary way—so extraordinary that it looked as though 
the authorities concerned had clean forgotten that the five-years’ 
term of Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Dr. J. J. Mallon and Mr. A. H. 

ard. At any rate, I believe the outgoing 
to April 2nd heard a word about any suc- 


Mann expired on April 
Governors had not uf 


cessors, and naturally assumed that they were being left to carry 
en ull the renewal of the B.B.C.’s Charter at the end of this year ; 
that would, of course, have been the sensible thing to happen 
Instead relevant Department suddenly got hectic. One of the 


n Germany and got the invitation by telephone, 


sider the matter seriously or discuss 


He WwW OI 


ortunity to con 


rangements when the others were secured 


] ave not eard Il am bound to say that the loss of the three 
( ‘ ] e mentioned, together with that of Mr. Harold 
Nicolse who retire in July leave i blank which the new appoint 
us inadequ y fill. Miss Barbara Ward contributes youth and 
y a aey ndent mind ind the Dowager l ady Reading 
I ce and decision, but the new Board as a 
€ |OOK body to be re ponsit le tor the policy and 
! J ] n ot ich ist nauional and international 
BBA 1} ty ernment has declined to appoint 
I ee ‘ ler 1 futul f the B.B before the new 
I ‘ p for discussion That being so, it is to be hoped 
i { t noi ( had nstructive im crithcism 


Wty question 


j opportunity } lik au bhis 18 no | 
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public benefit. And to assist such bodies to acquire the land for the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners a National Land Fund of 
£50,000,000, to be expended also on acquiring for the nation 
stretches of coast or open country or the creation of National Parks, 
is now inaugurated. This is a fine and imaginative piece of work, 
and in announcing his decision the Chancellor revealed the depth 
of his desire that every citizen of Britain should have enjoyment 
to the utmost of Britain’s shores and lakes and moors and wood- 
lands. It is a notable conception, and too little has been done to 
realise it yet. But Mr. Dalton has given the process a new impetus. 


33, 
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and Government back-benchers would do good service by insisting 
that the Government should take the B.B.C. more seriously than jt 
seems to be taking it. 

* * . * 

The temptation to conclude that Russians are unlike any other 
human beings, and that the effort to understand them is hopeless, 
must be resisted if possible, but it is often singularly hard to resist 
it. Take the latest excursion into the fantastic—an article which 
has just appeared (why four to five months after?) in a Moscow 
magazine on the tour of the Russian football team known as the 
Dynamos in Britain in November. The team, it is explained, was 
to have been housed at the Guards’ Barracks, “ but we found mould 
on the walls, cobwebs and hard bolsters instead of pillows.” (This, 
clearly, is part of the Soviet technique of indoctrinating Russians 
with the conviction that other people live worse than Russians.) 


The Dynamos wanted to call off the match against the Arsenal 
because of fog, but Mr. G. F. Allison refused “because people 
had paid for their seats and bets had been placed.” Mr. Allison, 


in particular, had plunged heavily. When the Dynamos scored 
their fourth goal “ Allison fainted; he had bet a large sum on the 
match and had lost.” Mr. Allison, I am glad to observe, has by 
this time come out of his faint and expressed himself suitably on 
the article in question. But comment is, in fact, futile. In Soviet 
Russia even sport, instead of being sport, is a pawn of national 
policy. Hence the insistence that, though British football technique 
is superior to Russian, as Russian tactics are superior to British, “ if 
both teams were to combine their technique and tactics we would 
still win, because the will to victory is developed in us as in no 
one else.” A nation that cannot play a game as a game can hardly 
be expected to play the game in a broad sense. 
* * * * 

One of the most valuable exhibits in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin was a world-famous collection of coins. Numismatists in 
this country have felt considerable anxiety about its fortunes, and a 
question was recently asked on that in the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy, who is responsible for the civil side 
of control in Germany, could not answer at once, as the Museum is 
in the Russian sector of Berlin and inquirits therefore take time. 
Now it appears that the coins are no longer in the Museum, and 
their whereabouts are undiscoverable. Berlin was not particularly 
rich in antiquities and works of art, but it is disconcerting that such 
as there were should vanish without trace. The whole question is 
to be raised, as it should be, with the ott Powers. It 
is possible, of course, that some art trea removed from 
Berlin . 


brought 








i have 


the Germans as a safety-measure and have not yet been 


© light. 
* * * * 


One of the unhappy consequences of the uny ind undesired 





unpopularity— 





I find universal evidence of its 
areas of the London parks 


just in the spring weeks when the parks are at their best. Kensington 


Victory Parade—tor 
the expulsion of the public from large 





Gardens is already desecrated by miles of barbed wire—a plain out- 
rage On the rights of the people of London—and ‘re is a threat 
that Regent’s Park is to be treated likewise. For London, at any 
ite, this is a heavy price to pay for the officially-promoted jubilation 
that the Government is imposing on it JANUS. 
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CONSERVATISM’S TASK 
By VISCOUNT HINCHINGBROOKE, M.P. 

HEN Conservatives vacated office last July Britain was much 
more of a Socialist country than when they assumed office 
fifteen years ago. The vices in our public life from which we 
gre suffering today derive from a fifteen-years policy of intense 
collectivism. Since 1931 no Conservative statesman has been able 
to legislate on Conservative lines. (Mr. Butler’s Education Act is 
perhaps the sole exception.) The world economic collapse of 1931, 
followed swiftly by the advent of Hitler and preparation for the 
war, compelled our leaders to adopt policies of integration and 
centralisation which were alien to the Conservative faith. They had 
to marshal the resources of Britain into a compact and highly 
organised whole to meet the threat of economic disaster, and imme- 
diately after that the designs of a dangerous enemy. They had to 
withdraw by high taxation and other restraints the most cherished 
personal liberties from the public. They had to use compulsion 
and disagreeable propaganda to fit every man into his allotted place 
in the State machine. Anything that savoured of the suave and 
gracious life was sacrificed on the altar of efficiency. It had to be. 

We should not have got through the war without it. 

I am certain that history will record that collectivism was the 
right and only policy for this country between 1929 and 1945. But 
what faces us today is the fact that Conservative statesmen were 
responsible for it. Had it not been that Labour was not ready to 
be entrusted with government in those years—as witness their 
administrative failure in 1931 and their pacifist outlook in the imme- 
diate pre-war years—they would by the right judgement and sense 
of the electorate have remained in power during this fifteen-year 
cycle of collectivism, and have prepared for and entered the war as a 
responsible and mature party, as did the Liberals after 1906. Today 
in peace the public would have turned naturally to the Conservatives 
to break down the war machine and the close cartelisation of life, to 
restore the ancient liberties, to pick up the harassed individual as 
he is demobilised from State service and set him on a course of 
vigorous, independent and variegated living. The words of Hamlet 
ring true today. “The time is out of joint.” Our curse is that 
we now have the wrong Government for the period. The im- 
ity of the Labour Party forced the electorate to keep Con- 
servatives at the helm after the wind had changed. The circum- 
stances of the time obliged Conservative leaders to hoist sails which 
did not fit their rigging. 








The consequences of this are serious. The Conservative idea, 
the true taith and outlook, has not for fifteen years been translated 
into legislative policy. The average elector has not seen true Con- 


servatism in action. He has not seen it in Bills, in administrative 
method or in the conduct of his daily life. In agriculture, for 
example, he has seen the rewards of the farmer and farm-worker 
kept down, and men enticed by high wages into industry to build 
up a great potential for the war. In industry itself he has seen 
individual craftsmanship and pride in work undermined by mass- 
production, and ever greater aggregations of monopoly-capital 
acquiesced in to Satisfy the demands of efficiency. In building he 
has seen high standards of comeliness and amenity sacrificed to 
enable manpower to be conserved for other vital concerns in the 
strategic lay-out. The inner story of the pre-war years has not yet 
been published, but as far back as 1931 military influence pervaded 
cabinet. It was not only Lord Baldwin’s lips that were sealed. 
Many reasons for non-Conservative legislation have not yet been 
explained by our leaders. Even in social reform and in medicine 
the elector has seen the reorganisation of the nation’s services held 
back by the knowledge that a major war was upon us and that 
nothing could be done that would not have to be undone by that 
war. 











The elector, then, for some years has not seen Conservatism which 
did not mirror an aspect of Socialism projected on to it by external 
events. Who buys a glass to reflect what he may gaze at with his 
own eyes? Certainly not the unattached voter at election times 
The swing to the Left at the election was primarily due nor to an 
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ardent faith in and adhesion to the Socialist cause, but rather to 
an all-too-faint perception of the alternative. No blame attaches 
to our Party or our leaders that the light had failed. Our high 
duty to the nation compelled us many years ago to abandon those 
policies which would have carried into legislation the instinct and 
character of the Conservative faith. 

We have, then, this baffling and ironical situation. The electorate 
has placed in power a Government pledged to maintain collectivism 
when the elector himself desires above everything to regain his 
individuality ; pledged to produce a society planned by a handful 
of doctrinaire administrators when the man in the street is seeking 
freedom to plan his own life in the way that he wants it; pledged 
to carry on and intensify nationalism in a world that is seeking to 
break it down after experience of its fearful consequences. On this 
we have the recent example of the closing of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange. If ever there was a piece of international machinery 
that could have been fitted into the concept of freer international 
trade for which the Bretton Woods Agreement calls, that was it. 
The task before the Conservatives is plain. We have a positive duty 
to formulate and propound a modern Conservative policy to which 
the electors can turn with confidence when they become exhausted 
by the pace at which Socialist planners are taking them and angered 
by the inevitable fresh inroads on their liberties. 

Here I think a word of warning is necessary. It is right to delay 
the preparation of an election programme until an election is in 
sight, for otherwise the march of events stultifies the programme 
and confuses those supporters who have made themselves acquainted 
with its details. But every party in Opposition must have a policy. 
If they demolish they must be prepared to construct. If they 
criticise they must be prepared to substitute. A party without a policy 
is like an army without even “prepared positions” to withdraw 
to—a rabble which is compelled to quit the field. Unless a defeated 
party is prepared to re-equip itself with fire and faith and practical 
proposals and return to fight once more, it will never take the field 
again. And it leaves a space for others to fill. Conservatives will 
not be disposed to watch with complacency the growing hostility 
between Labour and Communism. We are not content to stand 
on the side-lines and watch our two-party political system being 
transferred into a new medium—Socialist democracy versus Marxist 
Communism. That may well be the Continental battle of the 
next decade, but it is not our battle here at home. 

The decline of the Liberal Party before advancing Labour is a 
standing object-lesson to Conservatives. We must meet the 
challenge of Communism with every weapon in our armoury and 
every fibre of our being. Are we to bend the knee before a 
spurious collection of aliens who have no knowledge of England, 
no roots in our history, no regard for our traditions, no means to 
power except by resort to hatred and prejudice, and no end save 
the overthrow of constitutional government and the destruction of 
our cherished liberties? The Communists’ hideous creed of pseudo- 


« 


scientific materialism, class-prejudice and force places Conservatism 
with its deep attachment to Church and nation, to ordered liberty 
and constitutional democracy, foursquare against them. Communism 
is our special enemy. We shall do ourselves irreparable harm by 
allowing Labour to be the stalking-horse 

The need to devise and proclaim a satisfying alternative policy 
to both Socialism and Communism becomes more urgent with every 
day that passes. Such a policy must aim at the recrea- 
tion of the “open society,” at freer international trade, at 
migration and at the propagation of Christian democracy 
Conservatism must rain its blows on the Platonic conception 
of the perfect State with its modern mechanical adjunct, the 
“ efficient” industrial organism. It must throw tts weight against 
the alarming increase in authority which is resulting trom the 
“ Gleichschalrung ” between big business and the State. It must 
detach itself from “ collective planning” and “group interests” 
and set up again in pride of place in the nation’s affairs the individual 
and his family. It must study his needs and aspirations and make 
its purpose the clearing away of those restraints which confine and 
obstruct his life. I can think of no finer dream than to recreate the 
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dignity and assurance of the individual in nineteenth-century 
England while applying against the industrial evils of that century 
the modern guarantees of high employment and social justice. If 
it is to attain that end Conservatism must move from order towards 
liberty. It must leave the Whig manufacturers behind and walk 
in company with the Liberal philosophers as well as with its own. 
It is a minor weakness of our constitution, against which the 
American Fathers too elaborately provided, that Opposition leaders 
their followers are brought up against the business of 
government. Thar fact strong note of compromise 
into political action and hinders the preparation of alternative policy. 
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THE NEXT GENERAL 


By COMMISSIONER DAVID C. LAMB 


ENERAL GEORGE CARPENTER will retire from the leader- 
¥ ship of the Salvation Army under the age-limit in June. A 
meeting of the High Council of the Army will be held in London 
on April 25th to elect a successor, but probably it will be some days 
decision is arrived at. How comes it that an 
necessary, the Army was built on an absolute 
the foundation deed of 1878 provided that every 
his successor? The that, as time 
was considered inadequate. 
that the Rev. William Booth, 
minister of Methodist New Connexion, began to 
in the open air in the East End of London and in a 
tent erected on an old burial-ground in Whitechapel. During the 
following five years there gathered round the preacher and his 
revival society a band of converts, who were not always welcomed in 
the In 1870 a trust deed, the first of which we have 
ny record, executed, which set forth (1) the doctrines (based 
which, in the intervening 
years, have not been altered in an\ av ; (2) the method by which 
the Society was to be governed the early days the appoint- 
ment of William Booth life was clear, 
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control and sole trusteeship came under a good deal of criticism, ang 
ultimately, in 1891, a new deed affecting the social operations was 
executed. It provided, on the initiative of the General, for the 
appointment of a committee of outsiders in certain eventualities, 
Throughout all the criticisms William Booth held steadfastly ang 
tenaciously to his one-man control and his belief that “ permanent 
delivery from misery could only come by the regeneration of the 
individual by the power of the Holy Ghost through Jesus Christ” 
In course of time the inadequacy of the 1878 deed became {pparent, 
The approved method by which the General was to appoint his 
successor was to place the name in a sealed envelope, to be opened 
at the appropriate time. But there was no provision in the deed 
‘or “neglect w appoint,’ “calamity,” “incapacity,” nor for 
“heresy,” as that eminent statesman and devout Churchman, W, £. 
Gladstone, reminded the General at Hawarden Castle in 1896, 

A narrow escape from a Fenian bomb explosion, near Mount 
Pleasant (London) Post Office, as William Booth and his eldest sop, 
Bramwell, were driving from International Headquarters to King’s 
Cross station one evening, probably hastened amendment. “ What a 
mess the Army would have been in,” said the General, who alone 
knew the contents of the sealed envelope, “if we had both gone te 
Heaven at the same time! ” Anyhow, it is known that for at least ten 
years the draft of a supplementary deed establishing a High Counci 
was carried by the General round the world. He consulted statesmen 
and lawyers in many countries. The intrepid W. T. Stead went to 
Rome to examine the internal working of the Conclave in the elec- 
tion of the Pope. Ultimately, the draft deed was submitted to two 
great constitutional lawyers, R. B. Haldane and H. H. Asquith 
They expressed the view that the provisions were incompatible with 
the foundation deed but said that, in the circumstances, it was the 
best that could be done. The document’s validity would have to be 
tested sooner or later in the Law Courts. It was with some hesitation 
that Booth took up his pen in 1904 to sign the supplementary deed, 
whimsically remarking “ My death-warrant,” and saying to his son, 
“ Think of it, Bramwell, back to committees and voting! ” 


I2, 


In 1929, 
twenty-five years after its execution, it was tried and stood the test 
This happened in connection with the proceedings of the first High 
Council, when, on the ground of impaired health, General Bramwell 
Booth was relieved of the responsibility of the Generalship 

In 1931 a British Act of Parliament was passed providing that 
“the General shall cease to have the power or duty to appoint 
his successor,” and placing the responsibility for electing a General 
on the High Council. There was considerable opposition. Many 
thoughtful Salvationists deprecated any appeal to the State, and called 
attention to the provisicns of the 1878 deed that the General could 
“indicate the means to be taken for 
the appo_ntment of a successor.” The reformers of 1929-30 might 

have been content with a rearrangement which at least would 

kept the matter in their own hands ; but 
led. Probably the lawyers desired, inter alia, to have any 
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mission or corps was without a secretary and a treasurer, but for 
many years these had no say in the administration. Today the 
Census Board gives the local officers some say in_ the 
management of the corps. As the Army grew, divisional 
officers were given their instructions, but were under no 
obligation to take counsel with any of their colleagues. But 
gradually a system of councils emerge whicii now governs the whole 
ovganisation—except the top administration. In the early "90s, when 
the orders and regulations for territorial commanders or commis- 
sioners were issued, they left the General and the Chief of the Staff 
alone without regulations or restraint of any kind. Some of the 
older officers of that day were none too happy about this. Ultimately, 
the Chief of the Staff was specifically restricted in some matters 
reserved by the General for his own decision—in Council or other- 
wise—and there the matter rests today. 

The forty-eight officers comprising the High Council will come 
to the meeting in April from lands as far apart as Finland and 
New Zealand, China and Peru, although they will not represent 
the territories from which they come. Twenty-two commissioners, 
nineteen lieutenant-commissioners and seven colonels, who have 
held that rank for at least two years and are in charge of territories, 
have seats. The voting of the Council is by ballot, and continues 
until one nominee secures a two-thirds majority. The General takes 
no part. This break with the nomination system was deliberate. A 
committee of leading officers, after examining the matter in 1929- 
1930, came to the conclusion, rightly or wrongly, that the High 
Council should be left without any word or guidance from the 
General. A suggestion made at the last High Council that-the General 
might be invited to a meeting received no response. The outcome 
will be watched with interest, tinged with some inevitable anxiety, 
by the Army’s friends and well-wishers everywhere 


SHOPS AND FIGURES 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN LEVY 


MQFNHE high and still-rising costs of distribution have become a 
| puzzle to consumers, farmers, manufacturers and economists 
alike. Consumers, curiously enough, are perhaps least aware of this 
trend. Many commodities of daily use have, in normal times, grown 
less expensive than they were some decades ago, and purchasers do 
not realise that this is due to new and cheaper materials, improved 
methods of production and reduced transport charges—and not to 
cheaper or more efficient distribution. Neither do they realise that 
the rise in distributive costs considerably curtails the beneficial effect 
of any reduced cost of production. But farmers and manufacturers 
are more and more aggrieved by the fact—of which they are good 
judges—that their products are sold to the public at a price generally 
100 per cent. or more higher than the price they get from the whole- 
saler or retail distributor. 

The process of distribution is sub-divided into many stages, 
involving wholesaling, transport and depdét charges, storage and 
sometimes processing by distributors; but the main costs arise 
obviously in retailing proper. It is to this function that an inquiry 
into the high cost of distribution has first to be directed. Here, 
again, a good many different factors are involved, but one of them 
has attracted special attention—the great number of shops. We have 
in Great Britain, according to estimates, 800,000 to 1,000,000 shops, 
of which probably 650,000 are managed by small independent shop- 
keepers. This appears a pretty high number for a population of 
45,000,000. The fact that these shops employ about 2,000,000 
assistants points to their small average size. Sometimes in an urban 
district 25 per cent. of the shops situated in the centre of the town 
represent 75 per cent. of the total value of the turnover of the whole 
district, while 75 per cent. of the shops, scattered in the suburbs, do 
no more than 25 per cent. of the total retail trade. This position is 
regarded as absurd. Could we not, ask critics of the present system 
of distribution, reduce the cost of retailing by having fewer shops, 
with a larger turnover each and thereby lower overheads? Was it 
necessary, for instance, to have, before the war, 30,000 intermediaries 
levying toll between the producer and the user for the 3,000,000 tyres 
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sold annually? It is this type of criticism which makes greater 
knowledge about the structure and competitive aspects of retailing 
necessary. 

Though the White Paper just published (Cmd. 6764) rightly 
suggests that a “Census of Distribution” will serve many useful 
purposes—that it will be of value to Government departments, 
manufacturers, distributors and trade unions, and provide a more 
comprehensive assessment of the nation’s income—there can be no 
doubt that the impetus to the compilation of such a Domesday Book 
comes from our uneasiness about the multiplicity of shops. The 
same motive has probably prompted the U.S.A., Canada and Eire 
to set up in some form or other a similar census of distribution. If 
these attempts come so much later than the statistical records of the 
structure of production, the reason is simply that the organisation of 
distribution is far more complicated, differentiated and disintegrated 
than that of manufacture, agriculture and mining. The point is 
very clearly brought out in the report of the Census of Distribution 
Committee, which can claim a high rank among advisory bodies and 
has fully appreciated the difficulties of the task of such a survey. A 
census of this kind must include, as the Committee strongly recom- 
mends, all the various types of retailing. It must distinguish between 
independent retail shops (a) with one or more proprietors and (b) 
without working proprietors ; departmental stores, multiple shops and 
chain stores ; co-operative shops, and such “ other types” as credit, 
hire-purchase and check-traders, mail-order houses, street-trading, 
and markets. Even automatic slot-machines must not be omitted. 
It must deal with the service trades as far as they retail goods— 
restaurants, milk-bars, hairdressers, pawnbrokers, funeral-furnishers. 
Laundries, dyers and cleaners and all sorts of establishments doing 
repair work must also be included. 

While the Committee has paid attention to all this, it has perhaps 
not sufficiently recognised that the structure of retailing should be 
analysed not only from the view-point of the “ single-trade ” outlet, 
but also from that of the “commodity-outlet.” Today single-trade 
shops are probably diminishing in importance, while the retailing of 
all sorts of commodities is spread over shops which sell quite hetero- 
geneous commodities. Cadbury’s recently stated that of the total 
number of shops selling confectionery not more than 4 per cent. 
were selling chocolates and sweets only, and the firm estimated 
that the number of confectioaery outlets in the U.K. are normally 
at least 250,000. The weakening of the single-trade shop by the 
growing dispersa! of retailed gocds over a large number of dis- 
tributors of all sorts should not be ignored. 

The proposed census of distribution will have to dissect the retail 
structure very closely ; it will gather information from wholesalers 
and retailers about turn-over end the prices at which goods are 
bought and sold, to supply some idea of the distributive margin. 
Other questions will relate to the date of purchase or foundation 
of the business, to the number of persons employed and their wages, 
to book-debts, the cost of collection and delivery of goods and floor 
space. “Retail sales by wholesale establishments” and “ whole- 
sale sales in retail establishments ” will be recorded ; this is neces- 
sary as “stocks” may become representative of trade-trends in 
periodical censuses. Indeed, here is a very far-reaching list of 
points to be covered—an ambitious programme. 

It seems that a great number of trade associations and similar 
bodies favour the idea of a census of distribution, but organisations 
representing mainly small and medium-sized traders are against 
it. Such opposition is not surprising. Small traders have always 
been a class proud of their independence and anxious to keep 
a certain amount of commercial “ privacy”. This, quite apart from 
the trouble and work invoived, may be a reason for opposition. 
But there is a more important one. Small traders fear that pub- 
licity about their numbers, the possible disclosure of over-lapping 
and waste, may lead to drastic measures. It cannot be denied that 
this thought originally stimulated the census idea, and that limitation 
may even be welcomed by some of the retail trade organisations 
which have for a long time aimed at a restriction of shops by 
qualification tests, registration, licensing and distance limits. 

It would be in the interests of the planned census if a declaration 
could officially be made that no conclusions as to the harmfulness 
of a great multiplicity of retail outiets should be drawn from the 
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bare statistical revelations. A multitude of shops is not character- 
istic of Britain alone. Even in the U.S.A., with its standardised 
methods of production and distribution, there is a very large number 
of traders in densely populated areas. The State of New York 
with its 13,500,000 inhabitants, had in 1939 no fewer than 209,000 
stores with 567,000 employees. The small shops of Britain are 
not just a survival from the past. Dispersed as they are, they serve 
the public in a different way from those in the large centres—by 
proximity to consumers, by personal attention, by availability for 
advice. The large stores cannot provide these advantages, and try 
to cO.apensate by such costly services as home-delivery, social 
attractions and advertisements. Small shops and large stores can- 
not be assessed as to their efficiency by such simple and obvious 
technical criteria as the small and the large plant in industry. 
Figures can never solve problems, though some problems may not 
be solved without figures. A census of distribution, on the lines 
explained by the report, would merely lay bare the numerical 
ground-work of the retail structure. It would tell us what the 
structure is, not why it is so and where it should be adjusted. 
Suggestions for this would only be possible, if, apart from its statis- 
tical aspect, the problem of retail distribution were analysed with 
regard to the various social exigencies involved—economic, local, 
professional. For this purpose more than the proposed census 
would be necessary. Only a Royal Commission on shops could 
hope to find the right approach to the controversial problems in- 
volved in retail distribution of which Lord Woolton once said that 
“no other industry so closely touches the common life of the 


people.” 
COLOGNE REVIVES 


By SELWYN GORDON 

PPROACHING Cologne from the east by the American tem- 
A porary wooden bridge, you are confronted with a skyline of 
jagged ruins, only relieved by the towering cathedral, which seems to 
stand sentinel over a graveyard. Driving off the bridge into the city 
proper provides an awesome experience. The whole of the centre 
has been completely destroyed—so mauled, in fact, that no other 
course is open to the authorities but to raze the remnants to the 
ground, clear the rubble and start afresh. Even the cathedral bears 
unhealed scars. Most of the roof-covering has disappeared ; the 
vaulting is in a parlous condition ; many of the floreated heads are 
missing from the flying buttresses ; some windows have lost their 
stone tracery, and many others are seriously damaged. Repair work 
continues slowly, for complete destruction of all machinery, lifts, 
cranes and even tools of the cathedral workshops is a_ severe 
handicap. 

Altogether, 1,500 large-scale air attacks were made between May 31, 
1942, and the final super-saturation raid on March 2nd of last year. 
How many bodies still lie buried beneath the rubble is not known, 
nor can any approximate figure be given, for the German authorities 
have no idea how many victims the air-raids claimed since June, 
1944. All records were then destroyed, and returning refugees 
seeking relatives now provide the only clues. The figure is thought 
to run into thousands. During the siege of Cologne Nazi defenders 
refused an American offer to declare it an open city, and fought a 
hard and bitter retreat through the ruins as shells added further to 
the destruction. When the city fell, Americans had to bulldoze 
their way through the rubble, and for weeks these crude paths were 
the only lanes through the debris. Official estimates put the de- 
struction of the third city of the Reich as high as 95 per cent. At 
the surrender it was 85 per cent. uninhabitable, with a civic admini- 
stration completely at a standstill, the railways paralysed and the 
five bridges over the Rhine twisted and broken in the swirling 
waters. Over a hundred barges and craft were sunk in the havens. 

The greatest task that faced the military government in Cologne 
was the re-housing of the population for the winter. Only 80,000 
people remained when the Americans captured the city, but return- 
ing refugees have swollen that figure to half a million. Despite 
Press and radio warnings, German authorities report a daily increase 
that outstrips the original housing plan. Since 40,200 houses out 
of a peace-time total of 58,342 were completely destroyed, and all 
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but 8,000 very badly damaged, housing the community was almost 
a case of rebuilding the city. Faced with this appalling devastation 
the civil admunistrators and the citizens, with their deep-rooted 
civic pride, have been pondering the eventual design the re. 
building would take. Long controversial arguments took place jn 
the Press and in Council meetings on the merits and demerits of 
re-creating the beauty of pre-war Cologne by closely copying its 
previous structures or of building anew in a modernistic style 
While these aestheiic “ battles” were being fought, military govern. 
ment went quietly and patiently ahead with the immediate problem, 
and neither Gothic nor any other architectural style stood in the 
way of the erection of 85,970 first-aid dwellings—a total which js 
sull being increased at the rate of a thousand a week. 

Repair-work is severely hampered by the vast quantity of rubble 
choking the ruins and sidewalks. Over 100,000 tons were removed 
each month, but this proved so costly in time and labour that it has 
now been decided to utilise the rubble where it is found for 
concrete. Stonecrushing machines have been obtained for this 
purpose. Restoration of the crippled public utilities was under- 
taken with the same vigour. Despite the fact that over so per cent, 
of the electric cables were damaged, the electricity service now 
reaches all parts of the city except the totally ruined centre, The 
fact that the whole of the city has water is a remarkable feat in 
itself. After the first’ 1,500 major breaks had been repaired, a 
similar number of minor ones were discovered when the water was 
turned on. As fast as one break was joined another was found. 
Repair work is still gommg on. The result, however, is that 60 per 
cent. of the city has pressure water and the remainder is served 
from hydrants. As testing and repair of gas mains, of which half 
were destroyed, is a far more dangerous undertaking, no gas is being 
used in the west side of the city, except for Ford’s factory, a pump- 
ing station and one other factory. Across the Rhine gas is avail- 
able for 1,200 families. : 

Deep craters and shell-holes played havoc with the sewage system, 
which suffered 600 serious breaks. In combating this problem a 
serious shortage of men fit to work in sewers hampered repair-work. 
At first about 600 1nen were borrowed from the railway company, 
and they did a magnificent job until the railways re-opened. No 
labour in sufficient quantities has been available since to replace 
these men, and the operating force has shrunk to 160. Despite 
these handicaps, 135 breaks have been repaired. Another problem 
which had to be dealt with by emergency measures centred around 
the main disposal farm on the east bank. Sewage from the west 
bank used to be carried under the Rhine by two syphon pipes 
six feet in diameter. When Americans converged on to the city, 
leading Nazis escaped through these pipes, dynamiting the exit. 
Sewage from the west side, therefore, now has to be drained into 
the Rhine. No residue has yet been found in tests made down 
the river, for the Rhine is a natural filter. 

With the clearing of the main roads and the repair of the track, 
half the tram-service is now operating. Only five or six cars were 
available at the time of occupation, but.250 are now in use. AS 
soon as a railway-engine can be obtained, it is intended to use 
tram-trailers for delivering coal to outlying factories. As in mosi 
devastated towns, trams have already been used extensively for 
clearing rubble. As Cologne is an important trunk junction, restora- 
tion of its telephone service was a priority job. But the damage 
was immense. Out of thirteen pre-war exchanges only two are 
now operating, with one temporary repeater station manned by the 
Royal Corps of Signals. These are all on the west bank, for the 
great Kéln-Deutz exchange on the east side, which carried traffic 
from Western Europe, was sabotaged by retreating Germans, who 
played flame-throwers on it, causing two million pounds’ worth of 
destruction. As this exchange is essential for connecting zonal 
trunk services with France and Belgium, extensive repairs had to 
be made. Seventeen old switch-boards have been fitted into the 
cellars, and it is hoped shortly to have thirty more, ironically enough 
ex-Wehrmacht property. 

Although the destroyed bridges over the Rhine have caused a 
diversion of most of Cologne’s railway traffic, it still handles 40 pet 
cent. of ‘ts pre-war brown-coal freight. Ordinary freight and 
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passenger service is only a quarter of its peace-time level, and the 
nearby Gremberg marshalling yards, which handled 7,000 trains a 
day—a capacity comparable only to Hamm—were so thoroughly 
bombed that they are stili out of action. Most of the coal traffic 
now goes by barge from the havens, which deal with 80 per cent. 
of the peace-time daily tonnage. Only a small part of the six miles 
of quays was damaged, but half the warehouses were obliterated. 
Repairs are a priority task, for imported grain reaches the Ruhr 
yia these havens. Industrial Cologne is now producing mining 
machinery as well as iron and steel for a new Bailey bridge to 
replace the wooden one now in use, and for reconstruction on 
the essential South Railway bridge. Heavy industrial plants, 
clothing-factories and building-concerns have been restarted to 
produce materials to meet the demands of the mining industry and 
the rebuilding programme. The huge Ford works, covering 172, 
square metres, is making trucks and load-carrying vehicles. ‘The 
factory suffered little damage in spite of being under artillery fire 
both from advancing Americans and retreating Germans. It em- 
ployed almost 5,000 people before the war, and the annual output 
was roughly, 30,000 trucks and passenger vehicles. The first truck 
for Allied use rolled off the lines on a day when other news was 
in the headlines—May 8th, 1945. By the end of the year 2,437 
others had joined it. With 2,500 employees the rate of production 
will shortly reach 5-600 vehicles a month. It is interesting to 
note that English classes arranged for Ford employees in off-duty 
time have proved so popular that courses are to be doubled. 

The cultural rehabilation of the city has by no means been 
neglected. There are about twenty-five old churches in Cologne 
many dating back to the twelfth century; but most of them are 





badly damaged. First-aic repairs to roofs were carried out quickly 
to prevent damage by rain and frost. A special grant has been 
made to repair the leading eight churches, which, of course, include 
the cathedral. Most of the art treasures that could be removed 
were evacuated during the war. The famous university library is 
safe in the French zone, and arrangements for its return are being 
made. Special attention is paid to the welfare of the youth of the 
city, and the detachment commander takes a personal interest in 
youth club activities. At the moment there are four main groups. 
Eight cinemas and three theatres are operating in salvaged halls, but 
it is the opera and symphony concerts, performed in the auditorium 
of the university, that prove the greatest attraction. People are so 
keen that some of them travel nearly twelve miles to the hall, queue 
for most of the day and sit in an unheated theatre to listen to the 
performances. 


ABOUT TRUFFLES 


By JOHN WILTON 

N days of atomic disintegration and international plain speech, 
| not to say decreasing rations, there is perhaps comfort to be 
found in idle meditation on such a subject as the truffle, almost 
forgotten subterraneous delight of epicures and stimulant of gastro- 
nomes. One must relax at times ; else ideological clash and scientific 
prophecy of gloom destroy sanity and submerge reason. To begin, 
then, this brief bout of undoubted escapism, take down Guide 


Michelin or Les Auberges de France from dusty hibernation on 





he shelf. Here is much of truffles among listed specialities of the 
ables of France. Here memory can wander over a land in 
fine cooking and conscientious eating were among the arts 
of life. Disgusting in such days as these? Perhaps. But well to 
remember in a moment of relaxation, before a picture of that other 
Franc today returns to haunt the imagination. Nor is to recall 


good tables to think of the Chapon Fin at Bordeaux, the Trois 


Faisans at Dijon or Mére Fillioux at Lyons. Such places were for 
the Rolls-Royce, the Delage, for those who in the old days had 
much money and little conscience. It is to remember gratefully 
1¢ Restaurant de la Gare almost anywhere you like (except perhaps 

P good meal at fifteen francs vin compris, served with 
grace and triendliness to strangers unlikely to pass that way again 
And s »y beginning with the truffle, we can soon arrive at the 
5 I ¢, her atmosphere and beauty, beside which a mere 
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But—to get back to the subject of truffles—consider a little 
ancient history. There exists ample proof that both Greece and 
Rome esteemed its esculent qualities. Refer only to the De Re 
Coquinaria of the third-century epicure Caelius Apicius; this 
treatise on gastronomy gives elaborate recipes for dishes composed 
of, or stuffed and garnished with, truffles. Even the sober Cicero 
relates how he was seized with such a violent attack of diarrhoea 
after eating several dishes at the house of one Lentulus that he 
was hardly able to stand for above ten days. Juvenal, Plutarch and 
Pliny all believed that truffles were generated during thunderstorms 
by fiery humours penetrating the earth. As they grew and lived 
without a root after such a creation, Pliny wrote of them as among 
the most wondrous of living things. The Dark Ages swallowed 
much beside gastronomy, and perhaps the truffle lay unregarded in 
the woods while theologians brawled and barons robbed ; for we 
have no record of it again until it reappeared at the tables of the 
great in the fourteenth century. France adopted it from Italy, and 
from that day to this it has remained the ultimate touch of the 
haute cuisine, taken for granted at the Ritz and kept for the dish 
of the special occasion at the Restaurant de la Gare. To pursue 
meditation in another direction, there is the undoubted recent 
existence of that legendary animal, the truffle-hound, as a real live 
breed of English dog. It seems that the landless labourers of 
Sussex and Wiltshire in the hard days of the 1850’s were hard put to 
it to keep alive on farm wages, and eked out their substance by 
truffling in the woods. Specially bred and trained dogs were used, 
rather on the principle of the mine-detector of more recent days. 
Going ahead of their masters on leads, they changed their note when 
a truffle was beneath, and so enabled the clandestine harvest to be 
gathered. Two shillings a pound and more was to be had in 
Trowbridge market for the fruits of such labour. Learned authors 
give tantalising hints that rhe practice still possibly exists. If it has 
not yet entirely perished with other rural crafts, the Kennel Club 
should surely act, and stabilise the breed. 

In France to this day the dog is replaced by the pig as the most 
favoured truffle-detector, which is trained not only in the location 
but also excavation of the prize. Young sows are preferred as more 
keen and active, and are transported to the woods in special 
travelling carts. The sow is partially prevented from reaping the 
fruits of her skill by a leather strap round the mouth, but the 
rabassier in charge has to be quick off the mark to spear the dis- 
interred truffle with a pointed stick before it vanishes despite the 
strap. A primitive and even laughable method indeed, but the basic 
technique of an important industry none the less, whose output 
in Périgord alone runs to hundreds of tons per annum. No doubt a 
tractor-drawn truffle-harvester is on the way, but in the meanwhile 
such a survival into a technological age is a pleasant subject on which 
to muse. 

Space forbids quotation from literature as to the estimable 
qualities of the truffle, but for one example the curious may be 
referred to Thackeray’s Memories of Gourmandising, particularly 
to that epic meal consumed by Mr. Titmarsh and his friend at the 
Café Foy in Paris, the climax of which was a brace of truffled 
partridges. Let us close with a footnote on truffles false and real. 
The truffle market has not escaped the hand of commercialism, and 
it is a sad fact that many spherical fungoid growths sold as truffles 
truffles at all, but worthless and inferior plants of other 
species. Even in wartime it has been possible occasionally to buy in 
Soho at fifteen shillings the half-pound round black objects which 
are not truffles at all, but a fungus allied to puff-balls, with the 
unpalatable botanical name of 


suffices to quote the article Truffle in the 


are not 


Choeromyces meandriformtis It 


eleventh edition of the 








Encyclopaedia Britannica on this suspicious vegetable: “ The ‘ false 
truffle’ is common on the surface of the gr woods, and is 
gathered by Italians and Frenchmen in Epping for the inferior 
dining-rooms of London where Continent ire served. It 
s a worthless, offensive and possibly dangerous “he 
nefarious practice undoubtedly goes on ; gentlemen of | ranean 
aspect still book for Epping at Liverpool Street, with furtive airs and 
large shopping baskets. The searcher after truffle-flavoured dishes 
n the lesser restaurants of London may now know what he has 
perhaps been eating. You have been warned 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


MET a friend of mine yesterday who informed me that he was 

thinking of emigrating to South Africa. I was astounded, and 
indeed enraged, by this proposal. I had not regarded my friend 
as belonging to the pioneer or emigrant type, but had always thought 
of him as a gentle humanist whose spiritual home was situated not 
beyond the equator or even the Atlantic, but in those once happy 
lands of Western Europe in which still lingers, although with 
decreasing potency, the savour of Greece and Rome. It was not 
as if he were the hunting type of man who would derive prolonged 
pleasure from pursuing and killing wildebeest, eland, mipit: or 
the long-tailed sugar bird. Although he was a skilled and tasteful 
gardener, I doubted whether the thorny or the succulent plants of 
South Africa would provide him with any durable satisfaction. The 
jacaranda tree, I admit, is-among the loveliest of all Nature’s extra- 
vagances ; but although other climates may for a short space 
of time produce trees and flowers more startling and more 
dramatic than our own, there is no climate in the world 
which can produce our English gardens, the variety and continuity 
of which remain unsurpassed. I can quite understand a horticul- 
turalist or a botanist obtaining great delight from the flora of Cape 
Colony ; but I do not understand any person who has ever gardened 
in England wishing to garden anywhere else. The loveliest of 
Mediterranean gardens is not in fact a pretty sight after the middle 
of June; and no person can enjoy for long having to water huge 
terracotta vases when the sun has set. 

. * * * 

I admit at once that the climate of the Cape is more stable than 
that of our own ever-changing skies, and that it is a disadvantage in 
England never to know on Monday whether Weinesday will be fine. 
But those who have lived for any space of time in cloudless countries 
will agree with me that within a year or so the monotony of fine 
weather begins to irritate and pall. Day after day the sun rises 
naked in the east, circles slowly in the hot white air, and then 
descends again naked to the west; one comes to wish that Apollo 
would consent sometimes to wear his clothes ; and one yearns with 
an almost nostalgic longing for a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 
I readily admit also that the Union of South Africa contains many 
men and women as friendly and as charming as any one can find 
in England, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. But man is not seedling or a pot-plant; he grows in 
native soil, and his roots are more tender and strike deeper than 
we know or sometimes wish ; he seldom thrives when transplanted. 
The amenities of our native land, the invisible fibres of tradition 
which link us with our fellow-countrymen, have become so habitual 
to us that we only notice them when they are lost; we can, it is 
true, grow fresh fibres if we are obliged to; but compared to 
our native fibres they are unnatural, unhealthy and weak. And of 
all human ills, home-sickness when once contracted is the most 
difficult to cure. I urged these considerations upon my migrant 
friend ; he did not respond to my warnings ; there was a Groote 
Schuur look in his eyes. I could see that he was blinded by the 
vision of a white house among the jacarandas, of long lizards flash- 
ing through the euphorbias, of his first editions slumbering in a cool 
shuttered room, of vineyards sloping downwards to a purple sea. 

* « * « 

It all comes, I suppose, from taking a determinist view of history. 
It is probably true that we are passing through a serious social 
revolution ; it may be true even that social democracy is not a half- 
wav house and that a Communist organisation of society is in the 
end the only alternative to capitalist enterprise. I do not feel this 
myself, but I admit that my scepticism on the subject is pased upon 
no logical argument, but rather upon a deliberate form of disbelief. 
It may be true that within a few years we shall have but little 
income left to us while alive and be allowed to bequeath almost 
nothing to our children. Even today it is discouraging to be obliged 
to hand over to the Inland Revenue so large a proportion of what 


we earn ; it would distress me, if I ever thought about it, to realise 
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that out of every £1 I get for this article 9s. and more is taken 
by people who have not written a word of the article and who will 
never read it. It may be true that before I die I shall discover 
that I am very poor indeed. I should, I suppose, worry sadly about 
all this, but I do not worry. I should like, of course, to be very 
rich. I should like to have a large sailing yacht, an army of 
gardeners, to be able to buy pictures, and to have my books bound 
in blue morocco. But I have no desire whatsoever to possess the 
other things which my rich friends possess. I should hate to have 
a large house in London, or even in the country, and to be bothered 
by many servants. I should hate to have a motor car in London, 
since, being an impatient man, I dislike keeping other people wait- 
ing as much almost as I dislike waiting myself ; I prefer the tube. 
I do not like large parties ; I like small parties, when people can 
shout at each other across the table. I have no affection for orchids; 
and although I enjoy food and drink, I should always, I think, prefer 
to get these things outside without having to bother about jnternal 
managements. All of which means that I fit quite comfortably into 
the social-democratic age. I have no desire at all to go to South 
Africa. 
* * * * 

Yet even with me, I suppose, there would come a stage at which 
I also acquired a Groote Schuur look. I should certainly acquire 
that look if I came to feel that my personal liberty or my right 
to express my own views in public were in danger of being cur- 
tailed. But if that happened I should not want to go elsewhere ; I 
should want to remain in England and try to do something about 
it. There might come a stage even when my personal comforts 
became so restricted that I felt that England was no longer 3 
country fit for elderly hedonists to live ia. I should not wish to 
be deprived of food and warmth or soap and hot water. I should 
hate to be deprived of freedom of movement or to be unable ever 
again to travel abroad. I should not mind over-much having w 
make my own bed, but I dislike washing-up or cleaning boots more 
than I ought to dislike these occupations. Yet I could stand these 
privations and ordeals, and their arrival would not tempt me to 
emigrate. What I could not stand would be the denial of privacy. 
It is in regard to this that I am conscious of my own self-indulgence. 
For my happiness in this respect, I require not only a room where 
I can work in London, but a house and garden in the country If 
I were forced to it, I should abandon the former more readily than 
the latter, and should endure the wearisome ordeals of a daily train 
journey backwards and forwards. Since, apart from the delights 
which the country provides, it is there only that one can attain the 
true privacy which the soul! desires. In London always there are 
people and telephones and doors banging and the sound of hurried 
footsteps upon the paving-stones. It is in the country only that 
one is given silence and emptiness and the excitement of being 
alone with oneself. If that privacy were taken from me, even I 
might begin to think of Bechuanaland. 

* * * * 

It may be that I have lived for so long abroad, and had so many 
contacts with foreign peoples, that my passion for my own country 
and my own countrymen is abnormal. It is certainly true that if 
all Englishmen had felt as I do there would be no British Common- 
wealth and Empire. But I know in all certainty that I should rather 
be uncomfortable in my own island than comfortable in other lands. 
It is for this reason, I suppose, that I have so deep a sympathy 
for those unfortunate beings who, owing to cruel circumstances, 
have been driven from their homes. A young man perhaps can 
strike roots and flourish in alien soils; but the uprooting of the 
elderly is a harsh and dangerous process. I hinted as much to my 
friend who was so attracted by the jacarandas. He did not, I felt, 
relish being described as elderly ; he cast a cold, almost a hostile, 
look upon me when we parted. “ You had better,” he said, not in 
a kindly way, “ write an article about this conversation.” I have 
followed his advice 
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THE THEATRE 


Ballets des Champs Elysées. At the Adelphi ——Ballet. At Sadler’s 
Wells. 

Tue visit to London from Paris of the Ballets des Champs Elysées 
gives our large ballet-loving public an opportunity to compare the 
contemporary French ballet with our own Sadler’s Wells companies. 
Not that the French have yet achieved a truly national ballet in the 
sense that Sadler’s Wells is national, for this French company is 
under the direction of Boris Kochno, a Russian whose chief experi- 
ence was gained under Diaghilev, and the bulk of its repertory is 
still mainly Russian. Nevertheless, the two best ballets in its pro- 
gramme this week, feu des Cartes and Les Forains, are by French 
choreographers and artists. Jeu des Cartes is as good as anything 
we have done, but the music, which is first-rate, is by Stravinsky. 
The ingenious and effective choreography, however, is by Mlle. 
Janine Charrat and the tasteful setting and costumes are by Pierre 
Roy. In Les Forains the attractive choreography, a satire on the 
circus, is by Roland Petit, who revealed himself as a dancer of fine 
presence and uncommon virtuosity in the excerpts from Swan Lake, 
in which he was brilliantly partnered by Iréne Skorik. This French 
company excels in the virtuosity of its dancers. We have at Sadler’s 
Wells no male dancer of comparable technical prowess to Jean 
Babilee, who was the Joker in Jeu des Cartes, or of Roland Petit ; but 
some of the French women dancers lack the poetry and charm of 
ours. 

Now that the principal Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company has been 
translated to Covent Garden, where it is a brilliant substitute for 
the traditional grand-opera season there, its original home is occupied 
by the second company, which has been developed under the same 
direction with the intention of upholding the tradition of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School. It opened its new season this week 
with a programme containing Promenade, Casse Noisette (Aci IIT) 
and Assembly Ball, a charming new ballet to the music of Bizet’s 
Symphony in C, with choreography, costumes and décor all by 
Andrée Howard. The costumes have real distinction of line and 
colour, and the single background is ingenious and in exquisite 
taste. Miss Howard is one of our youngest and most talented chore- 
ographers, and her talent lies chiefly in the pure dancing tradition. It 
is lyrical rather than dramatic, and it is the experience of most lovers 
of ballet that the lyrical work generally outlives the more sensational 
miming ballets, even although the first impression it makes may 
not be so great. I therefore expect a long life for Assembly Ball at 
Sadler’s Wells, during which I hope the young company will acquire 
greater precision and finer rhythm, for at present it has still a good 
deal more technical accomplishment to acquire. Nevertheless, the 
dancing of the principals, Claud Newman (an Elderly Gentleman), 
June Brae (The Lady) and Les Kersey (Master of Ceremonies), was 
up to the standard we have learned to expect at Sadler's Wells. The 
orchestra played Bizet’s delightful music with considerable sym- 
pathy under Reginald Goodall. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“La Bete Humaine.’’ At 


‘The Captive Heart.’’ At the Odeon. 
“ The 


the Curzon. “La Fin du Jour.”’ At Studio One. 

Virginian.’’ At the Plaza. 
Wuat more likely setting for a film than a prisoner-of-war camp? 
The confinement in itself provides a stimulating discipline for the 
producer. Then there is the impact of captor upon prisoner, not 
invariably yielding antagonism, and the impact of prisoner upon 
prisoner, not invariably yielding friendliness. It is a world in little, 
and beyond it is the unreal universe of domesticity, the torturing 
myth of wives and children. One remembers Renoir’s film La 
Grande Illusion, which found in a prisoners’ camp of the last war 
something new to say about people, life and war. And the camp 
was a protagonist as well as a setting. 

The Captive Heart is no doubt accurate as to the disposition 
of huts, benches and stoves. The wire, I am sure, has real barbs. 
But the camp does not hurt us, or even oppress us. The reason, 
I suggest—aside from the constant camera movement and the rich 
photographic quality, which suggest space and comfort rather than 
confinement—is that the camp accommodates such people as a 
young blinded officer who pretends to fall out of love with his 
fiancée so that she will be spared the burden of caring for him, 
and a Czech anti-Nazi who impersonates a dead British soldier 
in order to escape the Gestapo and falls in love by correspondence 
with the dead man’s unwitting widow. Do such people, in truth, 


inhabit a prisoner-of-war camp? Or are these not the familiar 
Spirits, the household gods of the film studio? 


To make matters 
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worse, they here wear the faces of very familiar actors whom we have 
seen many times before travel this tram-route from tears to laughter. 
There are times when the film borrows from In Which We Serve, 
in its linking of the fighting man with his distant home, but with 
the honourable exceptions of the characters impersonated by Jack 
Warner and Mervyn Johns the protagonists lack the breath of life. 

Let me try to be fair to The Captive Heart. It has pace, polish 
and lively incident. It is certainly no worse than the average Holly- 
wood production of a similar type. Yet the type is one in which 
British studios are aiming higher than Hollywood, and it is notable 
that this example reveals a weakness fundamental to much current 
Hollywood production. Its theme and characterisation do not grow 
naturally out of the background, but they are developed indepen- 
dently and then superimposed upon what is scarcely more than 4 
realistic backcloth. The result is a rejection of the cinema’s prin- 
cipal asset. Its capacity for verisimilitude becomes incidental with- 
out being entirely dispensed with, and in consequence we have a 
film which is set half in the real world and half in a world of 
theatrical convention. 

As examples of how a good screen story can grow from its 
background, instead of being superimposed upon it, I can recom- 
mend visits to La Fin du four and La Béte Humaine. In the 
latter case the liberties taken with the Zola story have been such 
as to bring the theme into a closer relationship with its modern 
setting. The violent story of hereditary disease driving its victim 
to passionate murder is made all of a piece with the casual routines 
of railwaymen on the Paris-Le Havre run. Similarly, in La Fin du 
Jour, once the setting has been established in the home for old 
actors, the episodes of frustration, gratification, resignation grow 
naturally and inevitably. 

The Virginian is the third screen version of Owen Wister’s 
American novel of wild days in the West. It is probably inferior 
to both of the earlier attempts (the last featured Gary Cooper and 
Walter Huston), but any screen version of this simple American 
tale of good cowboy, weak-willed cowboy, bad cowboy, and of the 
enlightenment of the high-born village schoolmistress could scarcely 
go wrong so long as we are allowed to see plenty of animals and 
open country. And this time it is in Technicolor. 


EDGAR ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 

“Sir John in Love.’’ At Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S opera on the subject of The Merry Wives o} 
Windsor, which was produced for the first time at Sadler’s Wells 
last week, has such obvious faults that it hardly seems necessary 
to mention them. The chief is its extraordinarily haphazard con- 
struction and failure to keep to any particular dramatic point. It 
suffers, in fact, from that amateurishness of approach to the problem 
of opera that has so long been the bane of English essays in the form. 
Yet, in the event, these faults turn out to be unimportant, because 
the composer has breathed musical life into the somewhat disjointed 
bones of his libretto. Sir fohn in Love is never—or hardly ever, 
for I think the added episode of the pickpocketing in Act I is an 
exception—boring There is always a good tune, Vaughan 
Williams’s own or a folk-song that happens to suit the occasion, t 
engage our interest ; and if the composer is amateurish in the larger 
matters of dramatic construction, his musical carpentry and joinery 
is expert indeed. He can give musical point to the discovery ot 
Mrs. Page behind the arras as neatly as Mozart does when Susanna 
unexpectedly emerges from the Countess Almariva’s closet. 

As to the performance, it is lively and well-sung by most of the 
large cast. Mr. Roderick Jones’s Falstaff is a revelation of what 
this fine singer can do when he is given really vocal music to sing. 
I was not correspondingly surprised at the excellence of Miss Terry’s 
Anne Page, having heard her beautiful performance of Gilda ; and 
Miss Jacopi, too, fully comes up to expectation in the “ fat” part 
of Mrs. Quickly. Mr. Sumner Austin has handled the complicated 
and, because of the aforesaid amateurishness of construction, difficult 
task of production with great skill. If some of the singers fall 
back on the conventional gestures that so often pass for acting in 
opera, that is, I fancy, because they can do no better, and not 
because that was what the producer wanted. It is a pity that this 
delightful work is not more agreeably presented to the eye. The 
architecture is Golders Green Tudor of the worst period, while the 
prevailing colours of the costumes and décor are mustard yellow 
and dun. I can hardly believe that so witty a lady as Mrs. Ford 
can have had such poor taste in interior decoration. 

Dyne_ey Hussey. 














LETTERS TO 


A SOCIALIST DICTATORSHIP ? 


Sir,—“ Janus,” referring to the alarm of “Atticus” of The Sunday 
Times lest the appointment of Sir Arthur Street to the vice-chairmanship 
of the National Coal Board should lead to some sort of spoils system in 
the Civil Service, does not think that the danger is serious, though he 
realises that it is present. I invite him to disabuse his mind on this 
point. The danger is not only present, but is grave. If he will study 
a work which has received far less attention than its threats deserve, 
Problems of a Socialist Government, which was published by Commissar 
Victor Gollancz in 1933, he will find in it ample cause for alarm. The 
book is a symposium by ten Socialists, including the Prime Minister, 
Lord Addison, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. G. D. H. Cole. Its editor is 
Sir Stafford, who advocates the extension of Parliamentary life for “a 
further” but unspecified “term without an election,” should the normal 
life of a Parliament not be long enough to enable the Socialist Government 
to do all it wants to do. When the Parliament meets, it will have placed 
before it an Emergency Powers Bill, and will be told to pass it “ through 
all its stages on the first day. This Bill will be wide enough in its 
terms to allow all that will be immediately necessary to be done by 
ministerial orders. These orders must be incapable of challenge in the 
Courts or in any way except in the House of Commons,” bvt, as the 
House of Commons will be rendered impotent, even this safeguard will 
be abolished. Its members, political geldings, will receive their orders— 
and will take them or! Opposition will be “quelled by force,” 
says the pacific Sir Stafford. “The central feature of Socialist legis- 
lation must be the Planning and Finance Bill for the year. Once 
this Bill is passed little other legislation by Act of Parliament will be 
required. It will be made impossible, by appropriate resolutions, 
to re-discuss the merits of the plan once the plan has been 
decided upon” by the Cabinet and passed by its collection of yes-men 
members. “Such secondary legislation as arises out of the plan will 
be brought before Parliament for a short second reading stage which will 
be on the floor of the House, and one final stage, during which Govern- 
ment amendments alone will be dealt with.” 

That’s a forecast of tyranny by Sir Stafford Tappertit, but it is 
not the end of the scheme. The Civil Service is to be carefully rigged. 
Let your readers, let “Janus” and “Atticus” peruse the following 
passage, taken from pages 63-4, in which Sir Stafford tells us how he 
proposes to marshal the administrative services. “Of course,” he says, 
“if a newly taken-over industry were to be subjected to the sort of 
control which the present Treasury would consider right it would 
inevitably fail. 

“That is because the present Treasury efficials have been brought 
up in a tradition which abhors State enterprise and which therefore 
concludes that it is bound to fall. There will no doubt be a great 
opportunity in the new departments for young and progressive 
Civil Servants who will set out with the intention of making a 
success of their job. The old departments will still have full scope 
for their activities, and it is, I hope, unlikely that even so complete a 
change in administrative outlook will necessitate the retirement of 
many Civil Servants or their replacement by persons of known 
Socialist views.” 

Mr. Cole makes no bones about his tyrannical intentions. He has 
always been an ill-tempered, bossy fellow, but he has also been candid ; 
and we cannot complain if, having allowed him and his sort into power, 
we find ourselves Simon Legreed. According to him, Parliament, having 
conferred on the Government the powers demanded by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, shal! “meet only as often as it is needed for some clearly 
practical purpose, leaving the Socialist administrators,” all of them smart, 
ambitious young chaps who have taken care to suck up to Sir Stafford 
and to secure the sacking of dissenting servants, “to carry on with the 
minimum of day-to-day interference. There will be no time for super- 
fluous debating while we are busy building the Socialist commonwealth.” 
So says Tappertit’s twin brother, who elaborates a scheme for dominating 
all authorities by Socialists, and securing “that Socialists are in the key 
positions among their staffs of officials.” Mr. Attlee is no less emphatic. 

This, Sir, is a plan for corrupt and tyrannical government, as corrupt 
and tyrannical as any that has ever issued from the mind of man. 
“ Atticus” did well to warn us. “Janus” will do better to take heed 
of the warning. What will our prospects be in a country which is 
administered by Orders in Council and officials who have been bribed by 
promotion ?—Yours faithfully, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JOHN ERVINE. 

[Thus the theorists of thirteen years ago. But a Labour Government 
with a majority of close on 200 over all other parties is not in fact behaving 
like this.—Eb., Spectator.] 
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THE EDITOR 


“VALUES IN EDUCATION ” 


S1r,—Mr. Lancelot Forster’s article touches the central problems ot 
education. What is education for? On what principles should we set 
about it? Mr. Forster seems to me to see what is wrong, but not the 
way to right it. And this is not surprising, for we may be as ignorant 
of education now as we were of science before Galileo. Almost all class- 
teaching gives one a feeling of gigantic effort with little result, like 
breaking up land without a plough. The situation is complicated by 
the determination of teachers to look as if they know what they are 
doing. In commoa-room discussions and Headmasters’ Association meet- 
ings I always got the impression of terrifying cocksureness and almost no 
“hensureness.” (Lawrence’s distinction: the cock asserts, the hen knows) 
As a teacher, I had my moment of “ hensureness,” as we all do—moments 
when I knew I was doing something valuable in the right way—but 
they always seemed to have happened by accident. 

May I summarise the little I came to feel fairly sure of? The key 
text is: “Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Where 
the heart is not, there is no education. It is true, as Mr. Forster says 
(brilliantly illustrating his argument by pointing to the Danish High 
Schools), that without the subjects which appeared to Spencer and Mr. 
McNeil as decorative and dillettante we cannot even improve our butter 
and bacon, but it is not true that by including these subjects we can make 
sure of improving our butter and bacon. What Mr. Forster looks for 
as a result of music, poetry, religion and history can come only as the 
result of a right personal relationship between teacher and taught, in 
a Situation so organised that the learner can find his treasure and so his 
heart. His treasure may be anywhere—in plumbing or chemistry or 
music or philosophy. What matters is that he should find it. Since I 
stopped teaching and began to reflect, a possible basis of curriculum- 
building has occurred to me. This basis contains: (1) A single subject 
(or small group of subjects) studied very thoroughly; (2) What every 
citizen should know something of (e.g. hygiene, food-values); (3) Some- 
thing requiring really accurate body-control. It is in the first of these 
groups that the treasure must be found if the heart is to be engaged. 
I do not think it matters where the heart is engaged so long as it really 
is. When that happens for the majority, we shall see!—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH, 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


“ORGANISING HEALTH” 


Sir.—I should be grateful if you would allow me to comment on your 
leading article entitled “ Organising Health” in The Spectator of March 
29th. With the scheme of a complete health service for the whole popula- 
tion all agree. I must, however, protest against the implied idea that the 
New Health Bill will automatically produce a service that the people 
have never had before. In point of fact, Britain had a very good health 
service already, before the last war, and observations on the practice of 
medicine in other civilised countries confirm this by comparison. As, 
however, there is always room for further improvement, may I suggest 
a few points with that end in view, and also mention a few fallacies that 
wili accomplish nothing useful? As your leading article rightly points out, 
the waiting-lists for hospital admissions are long ; the remedy is to enlarge 
present hospitals and to build new ones. This will obviously call for 
many more specialists than at present exist. Again, if the general public 
is to be treated more lavishly, as the Bill suggests, many more general 
practitioners will be needed. It is deeply to be regretted, therefore, that 
there has been no mention, not even a hint, of any plan to enlarge existing 
medical schools or to create new ones. It takes at least six years to qualify 
as a doctor, and an additional four years or more to be competent as a 
specialist, and so, even if there were no other factors involved, there is 
bound to be a time-lag before the number of available medical men can 
be increased. 

If this is true, I cannot see how the New Health Bill can be implemented 
for many years. The Government will, however, churn up existing 
medical arrangements. I am convinced that the average general practi- 
tioner and specialist works at present as hard as he can, and a good deal 
harder than do most other members of the community. As the New 
Health Bill envisages yet more work, and as the National Health Insurance 
Bill of 1912 actually did incgease the amount of work, the result will 
surely be either competition amongst doctors to avoid patients, or else 
hurried work for an overwhelming number of patients—no good augury 
for the future Meanwhile one hears of good doctors leaving the practice 
of medicine altogether, apprehensive of the present and worried for the 
future ; others seek a solution by emigration. The threat to voluntary 
hospitals causes a falling off of subscriptions and of local pride and interest. 
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In brief, the next two years may well cause much chaos and hardship 
ql] round, even if the New Health Bill starts to work in 1948. 

One final point: I have yet to hear a single patient dissatisfied with the 
present arrangements. — There is no demand for health centres ; patients, 
when informed, are quick to see that the service for them will be anything 
but free. They often long for a more rapid admission to hospital, but 
realise that an urgent case is always admitted at once. I very much fear 
that the general public is being gravely misled, and I have little doubt 
myself that if the National Health Bill is thrust on to the community 
pow, with the present numbers of doctors and hospital beds, people will 
realise, too late, that they have been shown a mirage, and that the medical 
services of Britain, far from having improved, will have grown worse.— 
lam, Sir, yours very truly, A. S. BEER. 

78 High Street, Thame, Oxford. 

Sir—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” in your issue of April sth, Janus 
comments on the failure of the publication of the National Health Service 
Bill to produce any sign of public controversy, or of the flooding of the 
Press with letters for and against the Bill, adding that “unless there has 
been suppression on an abnormal scale, it is clear that nothing of the 
sort has happened.” I have no knowledge of what is normal er abnormal 
in the matter of suppression of letters, but I venture to suggest that 
some amount of this has occurred. The public has been slow to grasp 
the full significance of the Bill, and the unthinking have been half bemused 
by the allusions to “ free health treatment.” To judge by the talk I now 
hear, the awakening is slowly proceeding, and I rarely hear one word in 
favour of State-controlled medicine, but on the contrary expressions of 
profound dismay and horror and even of desperation. I have myself 
failed more than once to get letters into the Press, and I have before 
me a copy of a letter sent by a well-known M.P. to a Socialist weekly, 
courteously but very clearly correcting misstatements in an article on the 
medical profession. This letter has, it appears, been “ suppressed.” So 
has one of my own to the same paper. The absence of letters, therefore, 
does not seem an indication that the public is undisturbed, nor that 
letters have not been written.—Yours &c., G. M. HALL. 

159 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


POLAND BEHIND THE “IRON CURTAIN”? 


Sin,—The “ Polish scientist’s ” letter alleging that there is a prohibition 
of the import of books into Poland is completely misleading. The 
socalled “prohibition” mentioned by the anonymous author of the 
letter is actually an old routine regulation of Poland’s pre-war custom law 
(Art. 22 of the custom-law published in the Polish Journal of Laws, 
Dziennik Ustaw, Nr. 84, of 1933), prohibiting the import by those 
repatriated of such goods as fire-arms, poisons, anaesthetics, intoxicating 
drugs, medicines, artificial sweetening goods, spirits and beer, playing- 
cards, &c. This custom-list contains also “prints.” Actually, not a 
single case has been reported of customs officers in Poland raising any 
objection to a custom-free import of books brought as personal property 
by those repatriated from abroad. Furthermore, the Polish Consulate- 
General here issues on request to any repatriant a certificate for the 
custom-free import of books which are his personal property. This old 
and normal custom regulation has nothing to do with “iron curtains.” 
Of course, this regulation does not affect books sent commercially or by 
institutions to Poland, and big consignments of books—generous gifts 
from our British friends which we acknowledge gratefully—have already 
reached Poland. A special import licence from the Board of Trade is 
needed for the import of books and periodicals to this country—except 
daily newspapers. And what would you think of a scientist writing 
inflamed “letters to the editor ” about Britain behind the “iron curtain” 
on the ground of this Board of Trade regulation? 

Indeed, Poland is only too anxious to re-establish and develop cultural 
and scientific relations with Western Europe from which she has been 
severed for so many years by the Nazis. English books are being sold 
in Poland, and their commercial distribution is organised in close 
co-operation with the British Council. Warsaw newspapers display adver- 
tisements of English publishers (e.g., Hutchinson); and British papers 
(including The New Statesman and Nation and, of course, your Spectator) 
ae being imported and sold openly on all bookstalls. British films, 
Pimpernel Smith, Nine Men, The Man in Grey, Silver Fleet and Onz 
of our Aircraft failed to Return have been sent for commercial distribution 
& Poland. They have been shown in all Polish towns, attracting hug: 
crowds and receiving remarkably good reviews. British scientists have 
been invited to lecture at Polish universities, e.g. Prof. Webster, of 
London University. An R.A.F. exhibition was held in Warsaw, and 
British sportsmen and artists are eagerly awaited to come to our country. 
These are the facts, Sir, which you may easily check at the M.o.I. 
British journalists are always welcome, and I should like to stress the 
fact that there is not a single case of a British journalist having been 
tefused a Polish visa by the Embassy or of a journalist in Poland having 
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met any interference in carrying out his professional duties.—Yours 
sincerely, K. Dunin-KeEpticz, 
Press Attaché, Polish Embassy, London. 


“ FRANCE’S CONSTITUTION ” 


S1r,—In his article on the new French constitution Mr. Carr says that no 
attention has been given to “ the crucial question of the dissolution of a 
chamber in conflict with the Government.” But in the Constituent 
Assembly’s Constitutional Committee’s draft, published in The Times 
on January 4th, it was proposed that the Chamber should be aute- 
matically dissolved when it had overthrown two governments. Has Mr, 
Carr any news of the fate of this proposal?—I am, Sir, yours &c., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. STUDENT OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


NATIVES IN AFRICA AND CYPRUS 


Sir,—In his letter published in your issue of 15th February last, Mr. 
A. J. Moore Bennett falls deeply into the error of mischievous misrepre- 
sentation which he so much deplores. During his tour of Southern 
Rhodesia his observation of the treatment of Africans in the Colony must 
have been made from his railway-carriage window, for evidently he does 
not know: 1. That at the Government schools and at several mission 
schools Africans are taught such industries and trades as agriculture, 
animal-husbandry, brick-making, brick-laying, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
metal-work and thatching. They are also trained as teachers, agricultural, 
community and livestock demonstrators, forest rangers, medical orderlies 
and nurses; 2. That these training schemes, although unavoidably 
beginning slowly owing to lack of sufficient native teachers, are gaining 
momentum with the steady increase in such teachers ; 3. That, in addition 
to over 21,000,000 acres of reserves in which Africans have the free 
use (a privilege which no European has anywhere in the Colony) of arable, 
pasture and residential land, nearly 8,000,000 acres have been set aside 
for subdivision and sale to Africans on freehold title ; 4. That the Govern- 
ment whose term of office has just closed has vigorously pursued a policy 
of increasing the efficiency and, consequently, the purchasing power of 
Africans living in the reserves, so that they, having the necessary means, 
will be able to provide remunerative employment for steadily increasing 
numbers of trained Africans; 5. That an Act passed in 1937 provided 
for Native Councils with local administrative powers, whose members are 
Africans acting under the guidance of a Native Commissioner. There are 
now more than thirty Councils, and the number is growing rapidly; 
6. That the qualifications for the frenchise and for membership of the 
legislative assembly have for years been the same for all persons, whether 
Europeans, Asiatics or Africans.—Yours faithfully, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


EAST AND WEST 


S1r,—A writer in the current number of The Round Table quotes with 
apparent agreement an analysis by Professor Bowman of the basic 
differences between Eastern and Western philosophy. Of two fundamental 
principles of Christianity, namely the value of personality and the spirit 
of love replacing the appeal to force, he maintains that the West has 
accepted the first in such conventions as the freeing of slaves, the status 
of womanhood, the rights of individuals before the law and universal 
education. “ But,” he says, “the West never gave up the Roman vener- 
ation of might. In shaping its institutions the West largely rejected 
love as a guiding principle.” This seems unfair to the West. Have we 
not given practical effect to our respect for personality in our immense 
and growing social-service undertakings? Until a hundred and fifty 
years ago it was generally assumed that the duty of a government was 
to dispense justice and to protect the native from disorder within and 
aggression from without. Today governments of the West find themselves 
charged with the duty of protecting individuals from a number of no 
less dangerous enemies, from hopeless poverty, ignorance and disease, 
What are the causes of their revolution? Motives are always mixed, but 
it can hardly be denied that we have in fact added to our Statute Book 
an application of our Lord’s command to study our neighbour’s welfare 
equally with our own. The Round Table writer proceeds to point out 
that “the East easily accepted the principle of love, for it is kindred 
to all oriental philosophies.” But it cannot be claimed that the acceptance 
of love has made its way into the working philosophy of the East.— 
Yours faithfully, A. A. Davin. 
Trebetherick, Wadebridge. 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN EUROPE 


S1r,—I have just returned from the American zone, and on going through 
my back numbers of The Spectator came across the unsigned article 
“ American Zone 1946” in your issue of March 22nd. Your correspondent 
says: “One obviously could not gain a true idea in a fortnight.” I agree 
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with that. His conclusion, in which he pleads for more political education 
for the newly arrived G.Ls, is sound. For the reSt it is inaccurate, mis- 
leading and unhelpful. Let us remember that there are over a hundred 
British journalists in the American Zone. Neither their reports nor 
their opinions agree with the views of this passing visitor. Many bitter 
comments were made about the Americans when they first were under 
fire. All are now agreed that they have the great gift of being ready 
to learn by their mistakes. Your correspondent refers to opinion expressed 
by four or five unnamed people. He states one completely false fact. 
“In the Russian Zone, no fraternisation is allowed whatsoever.” That 
just is not so. The Americans would be the first to admit that they could 
do better. They are trying, and for their sake let us leave the reporting 
of their efforts to the trained observer on the spot JOHN IRWIN 
Oaklands, Almondsbury, Bristol. 


«“ PARCELS FROM AMERICA” 


Sir,—A letter appeared in your issue of April 5th bearing my 

and my address. I did not write the letter and had not, in fact, read the 

earlier letter (by Mr. Herbert Wedderburn on “ Parcels from America” 

to Which it refers. I would be glad if you would give publicity to this 

disclaimer.—Yours faithfully, K. MONTGOMERY 
33 Fursecroft, George Street, Bryanston Square W.1 


signature 


UNDERPAID DOCTORS 


very perturbed to read such an illogical letter from 


medical man as that of Dr. Lampard. The statements in my letter were 
If Dr. Lampard only covered 8,100 miles in practising his pro- 
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fession with the number of patients necessary to justify the services of 
a dispenser, he is lucky. And, if he reads my letter again, he will see that 
my mik ses were stated to exclude depreciation and saving 





ifraid that his car will hardly continue to give 
but the fact remains that I had to employ 
margin, and taxation, 


I am 
performance 
to give me a safety 


such economical 
n order excessive in 
to double my motoring expenses 


dently 


helped 


Dr. I ampard eV prefers reading about other people’s examina- 





tions of his patients to examining them himself I agree that, in the 
Services, medical histories are useful—and I make a point of supplement 
ing the information in them as fully as possible ; but I consider that most 
of th histor take me more time than my examinations, and that, unde 
a contract which I have accepted fair, I am bound to perform the 
duty of doing this “ secretarial” work But I do not consider that 
Panel doct ire paid sufficiently under the present capitation rates for 
tarial wor ind prophesy that this work must be greater in the 
f As Dr. Lampard ys, “secretarial assistance will cause 

real ad tandards of British medicine” --but who is to pay 
for it? will get it?—Yours truly F. O. TAYLOR 

Kirkhill, Coldingham, Berwickshire 


REPENTANCE v. PAPER SHORTAGE 
Su Today I received by 


pamphlets adjuring me to “ Repent 


trong envelope filled with 


Flee the Wrath 


post large fat, 
Repent, Hell yawns, 


to Com: In this land of freedom (sic) the right of anyone to send such 
@ warning is undisputed, its implication regarding my current modus 
vivendi unresented, its brave try owed. But, Sir, in these days when 
mewspapers ar ) attenuated that public opinion guided largely by 
h Aciine when weekly of the cultura! value of The Spectator has had 
to m to its present girth, when urgently needed school and technical 
book re hardly obtainable, how, where and why are the lavish supplies 
of © nt pape! ed to this type of unrewarding though well-meant 
ca e Ve [ ntly the Government broadcast an appeal for continued 
paper Vag Newsprint costs dollar Ihe American loan is in 
jeoy ( lering th unreasonable to suggest that advice 
of flight from coming wrath might more profitably be addressed to the 
pre en jirector of the natior scanty stock of precious paper? 

y faithfully ISABELLA McRat 


Daramona, Barnton, Edinburgh 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A FAVOURITE phrase in local weather lore is “our blackthorn winter” 
This year the blackthorn came out fully on the hottest spring dus 
recorded in the annals. People say that this is the “exception which 
proves the rule.” The trouble is that the phrase, as commonly used, 
is entirely devoid of meaning. It may mean something in laboratory 
experiments, but it is worse than meaningless, it is misleading, in 
common speech. Perhaps English weather in general has so many 
exceptions that the rule is untraceable. A kindly system from the 
Azores and a hostile system from Iceland are wont to fight an equal 
battle for the dominance of middle England, and we seldom know 
which is going to win 


A Precious Area 

It is a remarkable thing that committees representing three counties, 
Oxford, Herts and Bucks, have without consultation come to the same 
conclusion on one point of preservation. ‘These committees or sub. 
committees have been sending in their considered views on_ natural 
history reserves, and will soon hear how far their recommendations haye 
been accepted. Well, in regard to these three counties, the point specially 
stressed is the importance of preserving a large sector of the Chiltem 
Hills as a Scheduled Area. Apart from the ecological importance of 
parts of the Chilterns, they are changing alarmingly in one respect. The 
water-table continues to fall, as is painfully apparent after any dry spell 
in the disappearance, sometimes the total disappearance, of the rivers 
that are fed from them. Certain plants—as well perhaps as certain 
butterflies—are in danger of disappearing, like the rivers, from their 
favourite marshy habitats ; and it therefore becomes of cardinal import- 
ance to preserve with great strictness marshy areas that are likely te 
retain their old character 


: — 
A Naturalist’s Domesday 
It has been brought out in 
committees—even near London and much more in remoter counties— 
that “British flora and fauna are still largely unexplored.” Technica 
central body, if the les: 


invesugauions by those county sub- 


local knowledge is wholly necessary to any 
common flowering plants and butterflies and meths are to be preserved; 
and the principle holds that future scientific enquiry can best be served 
by selecting representative types of natural unspoilt habitats, for many 
of the most valuable of these are threatened in a variety of ways, ofter 
through mere ignorance. A marsh, a bit of scrub, a wood-encircled 
pond, a beech clump, a sedgy bay by a winding stream may hay 
wholly unperceived by the general public. Material for a nat 
Domesday has been gathered, and should prove of inestimable value 
rightly respected by central planners 
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The Domain of Preservation 

Every county ought to possess an active society to keep an eye on local 
domain of preservation. Subjects for its 
Here are the heads of some of the 
a local wise- 


interests, especially in the 
beneficent intervention are legion. 
chief activities of one such society: the removal of unsightly 
acre prefers “unsightable”) advertisement hoardings, the reconstruction 
of cottages of architectural interest, the preservation of village greens and 
commons and trees and footpaths, the removal of litter, the provision of 
playing-fields and open spaces, the giving of advice on housing design and 
factory development, the prevention of river pollution, the provision of 
advisory panels of architects and of general assistance to local authorities 
on public enquiries. The times are so critical and change so rapid that the 
need for active county more than ever insistent; and the 
membership of most of them would be more than doubled if the public 
As arule their use and activities are not well ot 


societies 1s 


appreciated the need 
widely advertised 


In My Garden 


A sudden warm spell in spring is always welcome and does good, 
It encourages the evil habit—as evil in plants 
his spring has proved the case of those who 
spring cabbages late. The earlier planted are 
ilready bolting to One effect has been the hurrying 
of the leaf; and in regard to plums at any rate the quicker the leal 
the lesser the danger from frost. In such dry spells 
that cuttings of bushes more recently trans- 
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but it has some drawbacks 
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MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 


THE 
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Is your 
drinkin g water 
above suspicion ? 


IF there is any doubt about the 
matter, STILL MALVERN WATER, 
the purest natural spring water known, 
can still be supplied without restriction 


of area throughout Great Britain. 


STILL MALVERN WATER is 


singularly free from mineral salts 
which may be harmful, and its medicinal 


value lies in its essential purity. 


Order from your Wine Merchant, 
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Chemist or Grocer 











It is almost impossible to imagine the mental anxiety 

ot those who, in addition to the difficulties common 

to us all, are facing the possibility of blindness. 
For many of them 
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Rolls-Royce founded a tradition of engineering which has 
earned the title of “The Best Car in the World.”’ The 
“Silver Wraith ”’ is in every respect, the 1946 interpretation 
of that tradition. To all that is characteristically Rolls-Royce 
has also been added the 
from experience and research initi- 
ated by Rolls-Royce during the past 
seven years. Chassis price £1,835. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Two Hostesses 





Elizabeth Lady Holland To Her Son. 1821-1845. Edited by the Earl 
of Iichester. (John Murray. 18s.) ae 
Red Cross and Berlin Embassy. 1915-1926. From the Diaries of 


Viscountess D’Abernon. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


THE hostess is now, I suppose, as extinct as the pterodactyl. The 
mistress of a house who has queued in the morning for the cod she 
does her best to disguise at night is not likely to have much energy 
left for considering who shall meet whom, for creating an atmosphere 
congenial to literary or political cross-fertilisation, or for cultivating 
what Lady Holland calls “agrémens.” These two books indicate 
the decline. Lady D’Abernon expects her readers to accept her no less 
seriously as an anaesthetist than as an Ambassadress, and devotes 
to her Red Cross career pages that many will wish had rather 
reflected the autumn glow of Esher and Panshanger before the 
proletarian shades enveloped them. Lady Holland, of course, has 
no such doubts; for her it is high summer. She has a quality of 
toughness and (except where thunderstorms or railway-travel are 
concerned) of assurance that leaves the modern reader half-way 
between admiration and dismay. Not for her Lady D’Abernon’s 
complaint that London is “metallic, glittering, flashy, noisy, 
external.” She has her kingdom ana she rules it. 
The value of such books is not that they create, but that they 
revive interest. They turn us again to our primary authorities ; 
they fill in the gaps ; they tell us what people talked about between 
the crises. Gossip a hundred years old, as we all know, is more 
respectable than gossip of this generation or the last, and conse- 
quently, though many of Lady Holland’s letters are extremely dull 
despite editing so careful that no one’s maiden name is left in 
doubt), she will still be sure of her readers. Nor will they be un- 
ewarded. An occasional tart phrase: “No habit so pernicious 
nd sure of producing conceit as writing Confessions”; a literary 
idelight: “Lady Byron is getting into a silly controversy with 
Moore upon some passages in his book Your Papa is doing 
his utmost to quell her restlessness but in vain. I am afraid she 
cold, obstinate woman” ; an unexpected glimpse of the famous: 
‘It is a pity he (Lord John Russell)*has the rage to marry upon 
as he is so frequently repulsed and should . . . be 
content to be Prelato or Monsignore of the family ”—such passages 
compensate for wedges of personalia likely to interest only those 
to whom no scrap of information is trivial or boring as long as 
it is a century old. The casual reader is, on the whole, advised t 
dip with the aid of the excellent index ; the amateur social historian 
sugh at top speed. Either may obtain a vivid picture 
of Whig preoccupations during the years that saw the death of 
Canning and of George IV, the accession of Victoria and the rise 
‘far from sensible and very vain”), Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Reform, and the establishment of income-tax, penny 
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As for Lady D’Abernon’s gossip, it is almost contemporary—~of 
Lloyd George, Curzon and Winston Churchill, of Foch and Poincaré, 
of Stresemann and Keyserling (who found her “ rather interesting 
but too logical, like all the English”). She does not pretend to 
literary skill, but since she notes in her journals what amuses or 
interests her, she also amuszs and interests her readers, whether 
she writes of a conversation between Lloyd George and Churchilj 
(in 1920) on the possibility of an attempt by revolutionaries to 
capture the War Office (“Winston became rhetorical and talked 
of the War Office standing with its back to the river in a fine 
strategical position”) or describes her own dress at a party at 
Carlton House Terrace, “a sea-green crépe-de-chine, freely fringed 
and embroidered with shimmering crystal drops.” But funda- 
mentally this is a depressing and distressing book. It is hard tw 
read without a sense of despair the immensely painstaking efforts of 
the D’Abernons to build up relations between England and 
Republican Germany. “A glacial reception awaited me,” noted 
Lady D’Abernon in 1921, “but I carried things off with a high 
hand, holding Frau Simons in conversation for a considerable 
time and then turning to talk lightly with other people. It is a 
great mistake to look apologetic.” Was there a_ possibility of 
success? Reading today this account of a Berlin Embassy when 
hopes were high and many of the foundations seemed intact, one 
finds it difficult not to feel that the chances of recreating Europe 
now are slight indeed. 

But to so despondent a mood Lady D’Abernon’s courage and 
Lady Holland’s astringent confidence and commonsense alike offer 
reproof. The hostess may be extinct. Perhaps after all, whether 
she exercised her profession in Kensington or in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
there was something to be said for her. LETTICE FOWLER 
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Simplifying China 

China, Her Life and Her People. By Mildred Cable and Francesca 
French. (University of London Press. 5s 

Face to Face With China. By Harold B. Rattenbury. 

China. By Y. L. Liang and Neville Whymant. 
Macdonald and Co. 5s 

rhe Chinese Communists. 


Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
Cross-Roads Series 


By Stuart Gelder Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


FoR some time past there has been a growing tendency to discount 
differences between the Chinese and ourselves, and to avoid the 
unfamiliar ideas which their history and institutions present. The 
tendency is partly the result of revolt against the conventional 
mystifications with which writers of an earlier generation surrounded 
the East. To some extent, too, it has been encouraged by the 
activity Known as debunking—which in several respects has been 
all to the good. These four books, however, more particularly the 
first two, suggest that the process of simplifying China has gone 
far enough—that it has reached a stage when it sacrifices accuracy. 

Mildred Cable and Francesca French gave us a delightful book 
when they wrote about the Gobi Desert, and much of the charm 
which characterisgd it marks this book too. But a study of China’s 
life and people is a much more ambitious task than a narrative of the 
Gobi. The term “study” is, perhaps, too serious a one to use of a 
book comparable with the B.B.C.’s easier school talks. Yet its 
purpose is no less responsible than theirs, and should have been as 
carefully written. Can that tribute be paid to it when, on page 97, 
the legendary emperors Fu-Hsi, Shen Nung and Huang Ti are 
given as historical a status as (on the previous page) Queen Victoria, 
Gladstone and Shakespeare? In the face of easily accessible books 
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water. Like Miss French and Miss Cable he describes the script, 
but his description leaves the reader under the impression that the 
“lovely ideograms” in which Chinese is written (see page 32) 
look today what they looked like “two thousand years before 
Confucius,” an unhistorical simplification of the facts, as unhis- 
torical as his remark that amongst philosophies with which Confucius 
had to contend was the teaching of Mo Tzu and his school. 
Confucius was almost certainly dead when Mo Tzu taught. 

The “ Cross-Roads” series to which Y. L. Liang’s and Neville 
Whymant’s book belongs is a uniform edition of books on the 
“history, aims and hopes of the warring nations.” In China the 
authors deal much more satisfactorily with the past than with the 
present or the future. The condensation forced upon them by 
considerations of space is achieved with due regard to relative im- 
portance and not at the behest of popular treatment. In the descrip- 
tion of China’s aims and hopes, however, propaganda comes into 
play. The summary of Kuomintang-Communist relations in the 
1924-27 period is ill-balanced, while the treatment of constitutional 
issues is perfunctory and unconvincing. 

Mr. Stuart Gelder’s book about the Communists is an important 
one, less on account of what he himself says than by reason of the 
reports and speeches of Communist leaders which he contrived to 
bring with him from the Far East. Mr. Gelder was a special 
correspondent of the News Chronicle, and spent from December, 
1943, to May, 1944, in China. What he learnt during those few 
months made him extremely critical of the Kuomintang. His 
criticisms have undoubtedly to be taken seriously, but it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that the brevity of his stay in China and 
his lack of previous knowledge of the country have resulted in an 
over-simplified picture. The reports and speeches, on the other 
hand, need condensing and clarifying. As they are, though pro- 
viding us with a lot more information, they make Chinese Com- 


munism more difficult to understand than it was. 
E. M. GULL. 


Trends in U.S.A. and Canada 


Sixty Million Jobs. By Henry A. Wallace. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Left Turn, Canada. By M. J. Coldwell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Now that Harry Hopkins is dead, Henry Wallace is one of the few 
real links remaining with Franklin D. Roosevelt and his ideas. He 
served his friend and President loyally and devotedly for thirteen 
years, as Secretary of Agriculture, as Vice-President and, last, as 
Secretary of Commerce, accepting the rebuff at the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1944 with the good grace which is typical of the man. 
He continues to serve and to keep alive the Roosevelt ideals. The 
sincere and eloquent little book under review is just one instance. 
The goal of 60 million jobs was stated publicly by Roosevelt in the 
1944 election campaign and subsequently elaborated in his reports 
to the Congress. Wallace now takes up the crusade in this book 
and in his enthusiastic support for the Murray Full Employment 
Bill. His services as a crusader are still needed, for it is not yet 
decided, in the give and take of a House-Senate conference, whether 
a real and workable Bill will be enacted—or whether those who 
“ pay sly lip-service to full employment” will force a weak, almost 





“To Unite Elegance and Utility and 
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has ever been considered a difficult 


but an honourable task.” 
(A. HEPPLEWHITE, 1788) 


—a task, too, in which the English cabinet makers of the best 
periods have always been particularly successful, 
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still-born compromise. No one in this country can remain indifferen 
to the outcome. Wallace would agree without question that Britain 
will have little chance of fulfilling her obligations under the Logg 
eae if the U.S. falls significantly short of the goal of 60 millio, 
jobs. 

Wallace starts with the statement of his beliefs that 60 million 
jobs will be needed to employ all those able and desiring to work 
in 1950 and that such a goal is practical and attainable. The 
million jobs include 2} millions in the armed forces but exclude 
1} million workers who will be in the process of changing jobs g 
any one moment. On the assumption of a return to the pre-wa 
40-hour week and of a continuation of the pre-war trends in pp. 
ductivity, the goal can be translated into dollars and comes out as 4 
national product of some $200 billions per year by 1950 at current 
prices. Contrast this with 1940, a relatively good year. There were 
then 47 million workers in jobs and 7} millions out of work, while 
the national product amounted to $125 billions at current prices 
against a potential of perhaps $150 billions. In stressing “ the high 
cost of failure,” Wallace quotes an estimate that in twelve years 
(1930-41) the U.S. lost 88 million man-years of labour worth 
$350 billions at current prices—a sum which is twice the total capital 
stock of private corporations in the U.S. 

The 1950 picture fits neatly with past experience that total US. 
output has doubled every 20 years—$25 billions in 1889, $50 billions 
in 1909 and $100 billions in 1929 (ail at current prices). As this 
example shows, Wallace’s statistics are set out in popular, almost 
journalistic terms. This is deliberate in a book intended for wide 
distribution. But it does not imply that the basic statistical estimates 
are unsound. Wallace bases his figures on very careful calculations 
made by government and private economists, most of whom give 
$200 billions a year—perhaps a little more, perhaps a little less—as 
the appropriate goal for 1950. Details of such a calculation can be 
seen in a pamphlet recently issued by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, a private organisation in the U.S.* 

It may be objected that it is misleading to fix a goal as precise as 
60 million jobs; why not 58 or 59 millions with fewer juveniles, 
women and old people at work? Again, why a return to the pre-war 
work-week? Why not a progressive reduction to 35, or even to 30 
hours per week? The U.S. people may indeed prefer more leisure 
and more education to some part of the potential increase in produc- 
tion, If so, no one would rejoice more than Wallace himself. His goal 
is a practical one in line, as far as he can judge, with the present 
attitude of the U.S. worker towards work and leisure. He would 
not stick to it through thick and thin ; he would adjust it as circum- 
stances change or turn out to be different. 

This book shows Wallace in a more conciliatory mood than in the 
past. Before Roosevelt died, he may have felt that he could “stick 
his neck out ” without much regard for the consequences, relying on 
his chief to ward off disaster. With Roosevelt gone, he may now 
feel the need to be more mindful of the effect of his words—not on 
himself, for he remains a brave fighter, but on the future of his 
party. But Wallace cannot hope to achieve the political skill of 
Roosevelt, and his book might have been more effective without the 
cautious references to the capitalistic free-enterprise system. His 
long quotations from Alexander Hamilton on the economic functions 
of government (from the Report on Manufactures, 1791) and from 


. Macaulay on the National Debt seem unnecessary since he can have 


little genuine sympathy with either author. Such wooing of Con- 
servatives is rather like trying to appease a boa-constrictor—as the 
recent handling of the Murray Bill in the House of Representatives 
testifies. But Wallace is one of the great living Americans, in the 
widest sense of the term, and one of the great living Liberals, in the 
best sense of the label. To get to know him, and to feel the force of 
his persuasive charm, no one can do better than to read this book of 
his with all the attention it deserves. 

Mr. Coldwell is also concerned, in Left Turn, Canada, with the 
main questions exercising the mind of Henry Wallace, He write: 
of many topics—of education, health, agriculrure and Canada’s posi- 
tion as “first among the middle Powers” in international politics. 
Ultimately, however, his whole discussion comes back to the need 
for erecting the “two pillars of the economic programme—full em- 
ployment and a high national income.” With these well and truly 
built, he says: 

“We shall find the financial means readily available for a com- 
prehensive system of social security, and for health, housing, educa- 
tion and other services. And the cost will be far less than that of 
war 

Coldwell approaches the problems from the angle of an oppositier 
party. Since 1942, he has been leader of the Co-operative Common 





*National Budgets for Full Employment, N.P.A. Pamphlet, 43-44, 1945 
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Introductions to Science 
This new series of books has been carefully planned 
to explain in simple language the theoretical and 
practical aspects of modern science in such a way 
that those without previous knowledge of the 
subject can readily understand its significance. 
Each book is written by a scientist and is accurate 
and informative. Particular care has been taken 
with the numerous illustrations which explain 
many points difficult to explain in other ways. 
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Scientific Adviser 
K. MENDELSSOHN, ™.A., Ph.D. 
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The first volumes are now being printed. Ask your 
bookseller for the prospectus 
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An account of this revolutionary development in flying by one who, as 
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The Magic Arts in Celtic Britain 


N° WORK in English has, so far, been devoted in its entiretY 
to a consideration of the Magic and Occult arts of the 
Celtic peoples of Great Britain. The glamour of Celtic Magic 
is a household word, but the general reader has hitherto 
sought in vain for a comprehensive and explanatory account 
of it. This volume, from the pen of a writer who has not only 
made a life-long study of Magic and Mysticism, but who has for 
many years been employed in the collection and exposition of 
Celtic arcane lore, should serve to fill this marked deficiency 
in the British occult library. In its pages practically the entire 
range of British-Celtic material connected with the Occult 
arts is described and explained. 


Iilustrated. 18/-. 


MONTAGUE SUMMERS 


READY 18th APRIL 


Witchcraft and Black Magic 


ITCHCRAFT, the religion of wickedness, malice and 

mischief—as old as the world—is as keenly active to-day 

as ever it was. The Cult of Satan, still enthusiastically 

recruiting in every land, has enormously increased even within 
the last five-and-twenty years. 

In the present work the writer, who has made a lifelong 

study of this terrible yet all-important subject, analyses the 





historical traditions and present politics of this foul society, 
describing in detail its workings, its aims and frantic proselytism, 
and its end—the danger and destruction of us all. 

Illustrated. 28). 
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384 THE 
wealth Federation in the Dominion House of Commons. His book 
is neither a systematic history of the short but exciting life of his 
party, nor a development of its political philosophy. It is a rather 
discursive exposition of the ideas of an active politician in eventtul 
days. He was unlucky in that he finished it (April, 1945) just 
before things began to happen very fast. He wrote before the general 
elections in Canada and in Britain, before the atomic bomb, the end 
of the war and the setting up of UNO. Much of what he says is 
inevitably dated, and the emphasis is often wrong. This means, 
not that we should leave his book unread, but rather that we 
should look soon for a further book about the C.C.F. by one of its 
leaders. Despite its relative failure in the 1945 elections, the C.C.F. 
remains the motive power in Canadian politics today, and its progress 
must be followed with more than passing interest in a Britain under 
a Labour Government. R. G. D. ALLEN. 


A Hapsburg in Mexico 


(Macmillan. 18s.) 


Mexican Empire. By H. Montgomery Hyde 
Tuts is a readable book on one of the maddest adventures of nine- 
teenth-century European politics—the attempt made by Napoleon III 
to foist the imperial system of monarchy on to a nation such as 
Mexico, which did not want it. The book takes the form of a 
biography of Maximilian, the brother of Franz Josef, Emperor of 
Austria. and the victim of the adventure. Maximilian had ideas— 
which made him different from his younger brothers ; and liberal 
ideas, which set him in some kind of opposition against the re- 
actionarv Franz Josef. The temptation to carry out his ideas in 
a concrete setting, coupled with an ambition, natural in an Arch- 
duke, to don a crown, blinded him to the obstacles which he 
was bound to meet in Mexico—chief of which, the fact that he 
would depend on a French army ; and that, as soon as: the American 
civil war was over, he would have to face the uncompromising 
opposition of Washington. 

The story is told with admirable industry, and a copious quota- 
tion of original texts. The author has certainly been generous in 
his supplies of the bricks of history. But he does not appear to be 
an architect. None of his characters—not even Maximilian—stand 
clear under our eyes, and some are but names without depth. This 
is particularly the case of Benito Juarez, the Mexican President who 
had Maximilian shot, and the most important character 1n the story 
after Maximilian. We are told next to nothing about him, and never 
know the whence and whither of his acts. This may be due to the 
author’s lack of insight into Mexican life and history—often to be 
observed, not only in injudicious references to the past, but also 
in his inaccurate spelling of Spanish names. Such things as 
Augustin for Agustin and Villaneuva for Villanueva are revealing 
and cannot be dismissed as mere misprints.) But it is also the 
outcome of a way of writing which is content to state the data as 
they come, without turning them into facts by an adequate elabora- 
tion. This leads the author at times even to odd phrases such as 
this: “The latter—Miramén—although he had little talent for 
generalship, was at least a straightforward, brave man and a former 
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ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND q 
TO HER SON 


Henry Edward 4th Lord Holland, 1821—1845 
Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER 
Lord lichester has already given us his ‘Home of the Hollands ° and his ‘ Chroni- 
cles ; wonderful material, admirably used. This, his third volume, completes 
the trilogy and is every whit as charming, as accurate, as scholarly and as interesting " 
—jJOHN GORE. in The Sundey Times With Frontispiece. 18s. net 


RED CROSS AND BERLIN 
EMBASS) 


191S—1926 
Extracts from the Diaries of VISCOUNTESS D'ABERNON 
“It is very seldom that a volume composed of such extracts is readable throughout, 
and even more interesting as a revelation of a mind and a nature than for the 
light it throws on external events This is such a volume.’’—Punch 


With illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
‘ v as hl ’ N] 
GUSTAV WAHLER 
Memories and Letters By ALMA MAHLER 
Translated by BASIL CREIGHTON 
A vital and original character and an unusually interesting book.'’—Punch, 
Wiustrated. 18s. net 
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President of the Republic "—incoherent enough in itself, but more 
so if set beside another one a few lines lower on the same page (255) 
“He deeply distrusted Miramoén, who, he said, not altogether with. 
out truth, cared little either for Empire or Emperor, but only for 
himself or his ambitious plans.” 

This looseness of the texture of the narrative deprives an other. 
wise well-built and studious work of both background :nd inner 
meaning. The tragedy, in itself incongruous enough as politics, 
takes on a second incongruity as human life, for the characters tally 
neither with each other nor with themselves. Thus poor Charlotte 
going mad seems almost normal in the company of so many ineo. 
herent people. SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 


53, 


Fiction 
(Jonathan Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


Cass Timberlane. By Sinclair Lewis. 


We Are Besieged. By Barbara Fitzgerald (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
The King’s General. By Daphne Du Maurier. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d, 
False World, Goodnight. By Mary Leigh. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d.) 


“Cass Timberlane,” says its blurb, “is a novel of the stature of 
Arrowsmith, Babbitt and Main Street the intense story of a 
marriage written with unsparing realism and satire, yet with 
tenderness and maturity of understanding. Here are passion and 
struggle between a man and a woman, etc. ” The present 
reviewer does not agree. Mr. Lewis has shrunk indeed of late from 
the great days of Babbitt, but this last book, rambling and foolish, 
is a very great disappointment. To load a narrative of marriage 
with all its customary external details so that nothing is left out is 
not the same thing as to write of it with intensity, and indeed the 
“passion and struggle” of this man and woman are so soft, 90 
materialistic and so banally selfish that almost they are not there 
at all. : 

Cass is an elderly district judge ; he falls in love with a girl whom 
he sees in his courtroom ; she works as a draughtsman in the town, 
and he gets to know her, courts her and marries her. The ruling 
class of Grand Republic, Minnesota, of which Cass is an admired 
member, is much perturbed by this marriage, but in a series of 
parties and social occasions of an extraordinary and somewhat 
amusing crudity, Jinny breaks down most of the antagonism of 
her husband’s friends, and the two begin their long, repetitive 
struggle towards true love. Jinny is lively and vain, and Cass is 
obstinate and possessive; they fight their tough-sentimental duel 
against a sort of moving frieze of episodes from or glimpses into 
the married lives of practically all the citizens of Grand Republic. 
This device of at once letting up on the central two and illuminating 
their theme seems good at first, and some of the eptsodes, written 
with the old Sinclair Lewis savagery, are vigorous and _ pointed, 
but they are too many. The book is very iong, and dawdles 
wearisomely through what seems in the end to have dwindled into 
one endless and selfish bedroom wrangle. There is a kitten, for 
sweetness, and much other evidence of sentimentality, perhaps t 
offset the astonishing crudity of practically everyone’s conversation. 

We Are Besieged is a steady, pedestrian tale of life in Ireland, 
and chiefly in Dublin, between 1920 and 1930. The Adairs are a 
Protestant and Unionist family living in Fitzwilliam Square, and 
the daughters of the house, growing up in a new Ireland, have much 
to learn as they adjust themselves to a*changing society. They are 
helped by an 4ntelligent father, but violently hindered by a mother 
whose hatred of Eire amounts to mania. The story is a bit slow, 
but it is careful and serious, and quite pleasantly written. 

The King’s General is a large, romantic tale of Cornwall and 
Cavalier-and-Roundhead. Sir Richard Greville is its stormy, stat- 
crossed hero, and his tale is told picturesquely and with embellish- 
ments of feeling by Mistress Honor Harris, whom he loved and 
who had hoped to marry him. It is a story for the teen-age, or a 
least it is the sort of story that the teen-age liked to read long ago 
when I was in my teens. I do not know whether it will appeal t 
the fourteen-year-olds of nowadays, but it is carried along in fluent, 
swashbuckling style and has that ring of conviction that marks Miss 
du Maurier’s work. 

Miss Leigh, who is a Scot, writes of Mary Queen of Scots. He: 
novel covers the period between the birth of Prince James amt 
Mary’s eventual abdication and imprisonment. It is an informativy 
piece of work, and worshippers of Mary Stuart will doubtles 
applaud its enthusiasm, but in style it is dull and unimaginative, am 
the author has not been able to infuse life into this re-creation ¢ 
one who, whatever else she was, was notoriously lively. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 370 





[A Book Ti ken r one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
non of k’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
sol ; 3 rd 7 ’ pes must he recewed not later than first post that day and 
Am be the i “Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and 24d stamp 
el ns t n the form below, and none un be accepted from the U.S.A 
one h name of the inner will be published in the followme issue.] 

















AC ROSS 8. Condir arranged t end 

1. Even wit t a label, his luggage a . = 

showed that he oped to get to 9. Spanisi apital letter? (7-) 

X tes a ae a 15. Reciy r early rising if divided. (9.) 

t f 5 

I " a : ’ 17. It virtually Latin 4, 3.) 
I Ater nack 7) ‘ ate 
u. The right book for the circulating 18. En au ¢ like a coanig er? (5» 2.) 

ioe . 19. Frail asp Anag.) (8.) 
oe F ig. Ry hice when at ete 22. What Phyllis never fails to do. (6.) 
- cat _ ; oo . <i 23. The extremities of the alphabet are 
13. A bull’s-eve for the astronomer. (9.) reversed and finality’s reached in the 

middle. 5.) 

Ch ter mor ucceed on : 

. the i ‘ — th . ry blechen.. (7 25. Cricket bridge. (5.) 
stag an i 7.) 

16. Longfellow’s best-known village. (6.) 26. Medico goes steerage (S-) 


20. Does he 
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21. Is steam gen rated in the cause © : “dae - 
art? (7 CROSSWORD No. 368 
24. Their drawbacks are really advantages. 5 —-—; 
(9 NT vice mm 
26. He had no superstitions about Fri- i Be a ls a 
os 5 > » PPEITS LAM PIR ELY 
27. She may mean peace, but she starts 
tale HReeeoade 
28. Half-way to the altar. (9.) Li THOGRIA P HRBR AL 
29. I lose talents :Anag.) y © ia os sf. 
a > ov 
: ITroSca N € TO w 
DOWN OD Boge 4G 
2. It separates sailors from a portent. ‘RrRé@apndD A EMBE 
(S, 4 ‘> oMie Ms eMc 
3. A sixth of 20 (s.) bs S H a 
4 Colour a wench in Cornwall. (8.) TON Ex CATHEDRA 
§. What Robin promised to restore. (6.) im Mil v ® u x oMisi. 
Bes biscuk. _(9.) _— FAVENUGSSEES IN GUNG 
; sven the weariest inds ~ 
somewhere safe to sea.” (Swin- [R R “ir ole EDm 
burne.) (5.) K PIAS TIM AS (TIE/RIS 





SOLUTION ON APRIL 26th 
The Winner of Crossword No. 368 is Mrs. E. M. Notcutt, 3 Tufton 
Court, Tufton Street, S.W.1 
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For more tha hundred and fifty years we have been supplying 
feed clocks and watches and for generations we made them, one 
@ a time, by + 4 
Nowadays scie 


G essentia 


When yo ‘ : 
en you w 2 clock or watch consult Camerer Cuss and get 
& good one . 


CAMERER CUSS 
ocks Watches Clewellery. 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 





mechanized production and expert knowledge 
tiating class production from mass production. 











A STANDARD POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £40,000,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


\ ASSURANCE COMPANY / 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 





In 1945 representatives of the Company provided 
service, usually at the homes of the policyholders, in 
respect of NINE MILLION POLICIES, making 
175,000 maturity payments totalling £5,000,000 and 
paying £3,000,000 in death claims. In addition, 
14 million calls were made to pay National Health 
Insurance benefits. 





Ordinary Branch : A reversionary bonus of £1% for 
each year’s premium due and paid since 1938 is 
declared on with-profit policies. 





Industrial Branch: £1,200,000 is allocated to 
increase the benefits of the majority of existing 
premium-paying policies. 
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Green-Belt Cities. By F. J. Osborn. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Tue publication of this survey by a writer with wide experience of 
town-planning—Mr. Osborn is chairman of the execuuve of the 
Town and Country Planning Association and one of the pioneers 


in the establishment of Letchworth (1904) and Welwyn (1920 
—coincides with the issue of the interim report of the New 
Towns Committee. The book will therefore be useful in giving 
a background to the report—a very long background, for in 


one of his appendices Mr. Osborn takes us to Palestine in the thir- 
teenth century B.C. His survey begins with an analysis of Ebenezer 
Howard’s Garden Cities of Tomorrow, published in 1898, describes 
the growth of Letchworth and Welwyn, and follows planning ideas in 
this century, showing how the garden-city idea was generally 
swamped in the erection of “garden suburbs ”"—some good, some 
bad, but all adding to the growth of the large towns—and then how 
after the last war came an “age of chaos” when there was no clear 
understanding of what was necessary, but those anxious to protect 
country amenities were often converted to the idea of increasing 
town densities of population by the erection of flats (after the Vienna 
model). Mr. Osborn is quite sure that life in flats is undesirable, 
and welcomes the present “ New Towns ” idea as a return to sanity. 
Public interest, previously sluggish—both the Letchworth and 
Welwyn companies were under-subscribed—has been stimulated by 
the need of rebuilding after the raids; and now is the time for 
English people to decide on the kind of homes they want. The New 
Towns Committee, at any rate, agrees with Mr. Osborn’s advocation 
of towns surrounded with green belts with populations of about 
30,000 (the report says 20,000 to 60,000), with possibly a diversity of 
agents, including private companies, to build them. The book is 
written in an easy genial style and illustrated with pleasant photo- 
not a book for everybody, but a book for everybedy inter- 
and public welfare 


graphs- 
ested in town-planning 
Looking tor a Bluebird By Joseph Wechsberg Michael Joseph 
Us. éd. 

JosernH WECHSBERG writes for the New Yorker 
top of his profession. This 
tories by a Czech musician who became a 
citizen of the United States has the authentic 


He is therefore 
autobiographical 
reporter and finally a 
blend of detachment 


MR 


at the collection of 









and scepticism with a sort of shamefaced humanity and good sense 
which is the hall-mark of the best humorous writing in the best 
comic weekly in the world. The stories have also a simple charm 
ind directness which may well be the envy of many British journa- 
list Perhaps Mr. Wechsberg is an unconscious product of an 
American tradition of light literature which is now so strong a growth 
that its seeds are taking root everywhere However that may be, 
he writes stories full of bitter-sweet nostalgia for such unlikely past 
experiences as those of a second fiddle in a ship’s orchestra, a 
member of the claque at the Vienna opera, and of a hungry client at 
the *s near Place Pigalle which act as unofficial employment 
exchanges for dance-band musicia! There is no snatching at the 
cheap effects of New York’s argot. These stories are simple and 
funn Sometimes they are almost poetic 
MMMM Ma ELL LCMMEMMMMM ME a t 
ipl 


Mave your Hoover “TU \ED UP” 






for spring cleaning! 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
ALTHOUGH it is not difficult to detect the conflicting influences g 
political principle and economic expediency in Mr. Dalton’s secong 
Budget, I must record my view that on the whole the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has dealt with an awkward situation on sound 
workmanlike lines. While here and there’ the Budget Proposals 
embody the Socialist doctrine of soaking the rich in the interests of 
equalising wealth distribution, Mr. Dalton has steered a shrewd 
course between the danger of stimulating inflationary influences op 
the one hand and the need for strengthening business incentive op 
the other. The background situation in relation to revenue and 
expenditure proved, in fact, to be much more favourable than had 
generally been supposed. So far from there being a_ prospective 
deficit of £1,000,000,000, Mr. Dalton was able to present estimates 
showing a deficit of only £694,000,000, and a further reduction js 
expected partly by a windfall of £290,000,000 from the disposal of 
Government stores and from Government trading and partly from the 
unexpected buoyancy of the revenue. If one allows for the fact that 
practically the whole of this deficit will be financed by external 
borrowing—assuming, of course, that the American loan goes through 
— it can fairly be claimed that the Budget proposals have not seriously 
augmented the inflation risk. : 
E.P.T. DECISION 

As I forecast last week, Mr. Dalton took the opportunity to beat 
the cheap money drum and has also seen fit to abolish Excess Profits 
Tax without introducing any new impost on company profits. Gilt- 
edged stocks must benefit from the Government’s decision to 
withdraw the 3 per cent, Defence Bonds and from the intimation 
that the £490,000,000 of 2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1946-48, 
will be repaid on August 15th. Since it is not the Treasury's 
intention to issue any new tap loan for the present, the stage seems 
to be well set for a further advance in gilt-edged prices. Meantime 
it is obviously -good business for those investors who have not taken 
up their full quota of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds to do so in the 
interval between now and the end of the month. 

So far as the equity share markets are concerned, the Budget 
must be judged a decidedly good one. The steady dividend-paying 
shares have escaped the attention of any new tax on profits and the 
group of companies whose dividends in recent years have been held 
down by heavy E.P.T. liabilities stands to gain very considerably 
Over a year ago I called attention to the merits of this type of share 
and outlined the attractions of Purnell and Sons, Sanbra, Cementa- 
tion, Newton Brothers (Derby) and one or two others. Prices at 
that time were very considerably below today’s levels, and although I 

ymmend many of 


I2; 


would not advise holders to sell, I could not rec 
these shares with the same confidence at the higher prices now 
ruling. It needs to be kept in mind that gross earnings of many 


companies which have been badly hit by E.P.T. are likely to suffer 
some decline, that the full benefits of the elimination of E.P.T. will 
not be apparent until next year’s results are disclosed in 1948, and 
that in the meantime Mr. Dalton may have decided to impose 
some new tax on company profits. These are qualifying influences 
which need to be kept in mind, although I still take a favourable 
view of many E.P.T. shares, especially those in industries such as 
cinema, building and greyhound racing, whose earnings prospects 
appear to be good. , 
A CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 

Yields on most of the shares which stand to gain from the chang: 
in the E.P.T. position have now been brought down to low figures 
In most instances the return on current dividend rates is something 
between 3 and 4 per cent. Those investors who like a better yield 
even though the prospects in relation to E.P.T. are not spectacular 
might consider the merits of Jeremiah Rotherham £1 Ordinary units 
quoted around 20s. 6d. This company paid a dividend of 6 per cent 
for the year to January 15, 1946, and as much as £44,000 of its trading 
profit of £95,000 was absorbed by E.P.T. Moreover, this profit was 
made in spite of the severe restriction on the supplies available t 
the wholesale textile trade. As textile goods gradually become mor 
plentiful the wholesale warehousemen such as Jeremiah Rotherham 
and Co. should do even better business, although their pre-wa 
record was poor. The balance-sheet is a strong one, with cash 
gilt-edged investments and other current assets amounting to ove 
£550,000. At 20s. 6d. the £1 shares give the attractive return ¢ 
just under 6 per cent. In view of the E.P.T. position and th 
improve 


favourable trading prospects there should be scope for an 
shares during the coming months 


ment in the value of these 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING APRIL 8, 1946 
SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. (Abridged) 











Tue belance sheet as at January 31st last, you will observe, discloses 
assets totalling £135,485,912, an increase of {2,673,120 since last year, a 
record figure in the history of the Society. _ 

Amounts due to shareholders and depositors have increased from 
{125,206,791 t0 £127,733,813. 

Reserves and carry forward, as a result of the year’s operations, have 
risen from £6,675,468 to £6,835,321, an increase of approximately 
£160,000. . ape a 

The outstanding feature of the year’s activities has been the revivai 
of our mortgage business, and the following figures indicate the resilience 
of our organisation in responding to increased requirements : — 


Year ended Jan. 31st Advances Average Loan 
1939 £20,300,000 £647 
1945 £8,300,000 £618 
“1946 £,17,300,000 £749 


That we should so nearly approach the pre-war standard of lending, 
with building operations almost at a standstill, exemplifies the demand 
for homes and the growing confidence of the public in property invest- 
ments. 

Turning to the profit and loss and appropriation accounts, it is 
jluminating to compare our experience with the last full pre-war year 
ended January, 1939. Our total assets at that date were roughly seven 
millions less than they are today. 


Year ended Interest paid to 


Jan. 31st _ Income Investors Tax paid 
1939 £5,620,000 £3,702,000 £697,000 
1946 £5,231,000 £,2,788,000 £,1,473,000 


These figures speak for themselves and amplify the misapprehensions 
which arise when thinking in terms of cheap money. To stress the 
advantages derived by borrowers without paying due regard to the fact 
that an equal sacrifice is called for from investors is, of course, to look 
atone side of the picture only. 

One appreciates that the burden of war expenditure must call for 
high taxation—a responsibility all should be willing to share according 
to their means—but even with this in mind, it is a startling fact that 
our thrifty investors, with savings five and a half millions more than .n 
1939, receive nearly one million less in interest than they did seven 
years ago. 

I would like to say one word about the report of the Ridley Committee. 

Under the Rent Restrictions Acts, the owners of all working-class and 
most middle-class properties, let on tenancy, are precluded from increas- 
ing rents above the figure charged in 1939, despite the fact that costs of 
management, repairs, and upkeep have gone up more than anyone could 
have reasonably foreseen or provided for. A restriction of rents is 
admittedly necessary in a time of housing shortage, but to peg them on 
a pre-war basis has resulted in serious hardship being experienced by 
owners of property, many of them of limited income, and constitutes in 
my judgment an injustice which ought to be remedied. 

The findings and recommendations are fair and considerate from every- 
one’s angle, placing a responsibility on the landlord to establish his claim 
0 any increase, before it is granted, and I would express the hope that 
those in authority should be sufficiently fair-minded to implement the 
Committee’s findings by legislation, without delay. 

With your permission, I would now like to deal with the problems 
that confront us. 

In my view, the necessary and fundamental essentials for our work 
0 continue as in pre-war days are that the country’s finances shall, with 
the minimum of delay, be put on a sound economic basis, with a balanced 
budget as the first objective, and that private enterprise in building 
shall be encouraged, and not intimidated. 

Our anxiety for the largest number of houses in the shortest possible 
time, whilst understandable, must not let us lose sight of the fact that 
there are other very necessary essentials, namely, quality and price. On 
quality it is as yet too early to dilate, but the indications as to cost, 
and the methods suggested for meeting it, must cause the gravest concern 
wall who view, as I do, the cavalier fashion with which we, as a nation, 
are piling up our future commitments. Subsidies I have never liked, 
as they are usually resorted to with a view to camouflaging realities, 
and whi'st there is some excuse for them until prices become more 
normal, they should be granted for the shortest possible term, and under 
NO Circumstances ought they to exceed the amount of the difference 
between present-day prices and their estimated future level. 

Under the Governmert proposals, the capital value of the Exchequer 
and rate contributions per permanent house to be built is £594. Of the 
temporary houses, whilst I agree that urgency makes them a necessity, 
the cost isa sad reflection upon our productive capacity. 

If ever there was a problem which merited being dealt with on a basis 
freed from prejudice, surely it is the housing shortage, and I look 
forward with a certain measure of confidence to a change in both policy 
and outlook which will allow all to co-operate in overcoming our diffi- 
culties, on a price basis substantially below the inflated figures of today. 


YIiiM 
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Points from the 97th Annual Report 
of the Directors. 


ORDINARY BRANCH Claims paid 
during 1945 exceeded £12,500,000. 


A Reversionary Bonus has been added to 
participating policies which were in force 
on 3lst December, 1945, at the following 
rate :— 


£1 if issued in the year 1945 

£2 99 33 > 1944 

| as 

£4 > : > 99 1942 

£5 - ue a 1941 or earlier 
per £100 original participating sum assured. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH Claims paid 
during 1945 exceeded £18,250,000. 


A Reversionary Bonus has been added to 
Prudential participating policies on which 
premiums were being paid on $3lst 
December, 1945, provided at least one 
year’s premiums have been paid, at the 
following rate :— 


16s. if issued in the year 1945 
£1.12s. - - * 1944 
£2. 8s. = = - 1943 
£3. 4s. > - 1942 
£4. Os. » - 1941 

or earlier 

per £100 original participating sum assured. 


GENERAL BRANCH Claims paid during 
1945 in respect of Fire, Sickness and 
Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, 
Motor Insurance, Sinking Fund, etc., 


exceeded £2,200,000. 


"HOME SERVICE and SECURITY 
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PERSONAI 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per tine. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. extra. 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOAT suit turned 
A EQUAL TO NEW from 75- List [REE.— 
Warker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORIN Works 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, Loncon 
VOID FURS GOT BY ITORTURE Write fo 
Fur Crusade ‘eaflets. which also eli bow to kil 
domestic animals and poultry humanely with comments 
on our own and lewish slaughter methods faror (€ 
VAN DEN Byt 49, Treeunter Road. London %.W.10. 


EDDING REMAKING Heal’s can undertake & 
B remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
cannot supply mew covers w present Hr s 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

ERMALINE 
| 4 delicious and digestible Bread 

Ask your Baker 

{AMBRIDGE woman scientist ret. wants t 
( furnished rooms. to lady in similar position All 
Widow with child welcome.—Box 461 

UILTON ONE-WEEK SHOKILHAND. Learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. .n stamps tor 
. Dutton, 92. Great Russell Sr., W.C.1 
Trust Lrp., 8 Clifford Street 
London W.1 elephone 


necessary amenities 


first iesson to S.R. 
JINANCE.—R£GI0Nnat 
I: New Bond Stree 
REGen 5983 
YRIENDS OF THE POOR, 42, 
I plead for £25 to help invalid lady, 62, completely 
crippled with osteo-arthritis and suffering from valvular 
disease of the heart. Struggling to remain at home. 
«RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. Guests 
¥ received for periods of one or two weeks 
AL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
| TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 


Ebury St., S.W.1 


CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & SON, 196, 

Tottenham Court Road, W. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID tor Coins and Medais 
especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces. 
“Coin and 


Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. 
Meda! Bulletin,” imcluding Sale List, 1/- per annum 
B. A. Seay, Ltp., 65, Great Portland Street, London W.1. 
OUSE or cottage wanted Herts,, Suffoi« country area 
I 6 to 7 bed., 2 to 10 acres, well-built bu: conveniences 
not nec.—BuxTon. R.A.F.. Raynham, Norfolk. 
. OW to enjoy smoking— 
I Fill your pipe with TOM LONG Tobacco” 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFArtane (C,), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 
ONOMARKK.—ermanem London Address, Letter 
redirected, 3s. 0.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1 
TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
sf Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed. —WHITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station 205. 
RPLID Publications, Trowbridge. Wanted Biogra 
( phies, Articles, etc., to 4,000 words, for publication 
APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. for first 
R lesson. Douste Sprep LONGHAND (S20), 92, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1 
ULL» ot Honour and Certificates of Honour, various 
R sizes, kept in stock, blank.—MAac Lure MACDONALD 
& Co., 10. Carrick Street, Glasgow 
*ANITATION NEEDED QU ICKLY ? Ready for in- 
SS stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt 
Depts Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Canteens, Hostels, Camps. Guaran- 
teed odourless, germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, 
at moderate prices. —Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS- 
BOOKLET and prices to Exsan Co. (Dept. 254-33 
51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
-_—~~ S SETBACK IN THE NATION'S war against 
Ss uberculosis has arisen from war conditions. But the 
tinues unceasingly Please help to maintain our 
work BROMPTON HOSPITAL, the world’s greatest 
centre for treatment, teaching and _research.—THE 
‘TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 
Sv hall —British Colonials, mint and unused, all at 
, halt-catalogue prices. Want lists accepted. Please 
state selec — required. All on approval from BALL, 60 
Canonbury Ave., Eastcote, Middx. 
— JEW ISH OUTLOOK.—The new monthly review 
of Anglo-Jewish affairs for accurate news and “ fair 
) First issue (April) now ready Obtainable 
all newsagents, price 7 or from the editorial office 
r Street, London, E.1. 4d. post free 
to business man, furnished bedroom and sitting 
room with board, convenient modern house.—Miss 
Ricuarps, Three-cornered Stanley, Amersham, Bucks. 
ryyYPEWRITING.—AI kinds, Business, Legal, Literary 
| envelopes. May I quote you ? E. R. JENNINGS 35 
Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. Ewell 3807. 
\ TAYFARERS RESTAURANT, 20, Granville Place, 
W.1 (between Portman Street and Orchard Street), 
Open noon till 10 p.m. Excellent 
Luncheons and Dinners 5/- or 36 
Tables bookable. Te! MAY 5125. 


fight cor 








adjacent Selfridges 
continental cuisine 
No house charges. 


\ TAYFARERS RESTAURANT has accommodation 

for meetings, receptions, banquets, etc., for maxi- 
100 with or without catering. Apply as above 

APPOINTMENTS 

UYER for wholesale firm require 
| typist not under 25. Technical 
but initiative, tact and patience 
Box 460. 

{APABLE woman, aged 33, B.A.(Hons.) in English, 
( stenographer, eleven years secretarial and organising 
experience, seeks congenial work in Londor Interested in 


mum 





wthand- 
yetence «cssential, 
] nportant.— 





equall 


THE 


I2, 


SPECTATOR, APRIL 


l ISTRICT representative for large insurance concern, 

early 30’s, recent Army release, due to imminent 
Government legislation, seeks new career. Besides insur- 
ance has general office administration and supervisory 
experience—civil and military. H.Q. staff of key technical 
unit ic own deps wement Good correspondent. Able to 
work without supervision and act on own responsibility. 


Sound and reasonable prospects and absorbing work 
essential oe, mt income £400 Over age for Civil 
Service. —Bi 172 

‘Ol DSMI PHS COLLEGE, University or Lonpon 


appointment of Two 
open to men or women 


3) Applications are invited tor 
Lecturers (full-time, non-resident 





in (a) Art, (6) Htsrory, to take effect in London in Sept 

1946. Particulars from the Warpen. Goldsmiths’ College 
at University Colles Nottinghar whom completed 
application ld be torwarded by 24th 


April 
Students’ Club. Wanted, Warden 
of good acader standing, knowledge of international 
affairs, a. ¢ perience with students essential 
Christian. Salary according to qualifications.—Box 452 
| ONDON St HOOL Ol ECONOMICS AND 
4 


NTERNATIONAL 


POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of London).— 
Applications ar nvited for the following appointments 
Tutor tor the Mental Health Course of training for psy- 
chiatric social work Salary £550 to £700 per annum 
lifications The Tutor is responsible for 
the general arran nt of the course as well as for teaching 
Preference will be given to graduate candidates who have 
had experience both of lecturing and of psychiatric social 
work 

LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY Salary 
annum according to qualifications 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY. Salary £400 to £475 
per annum according to qualifications 
rhe above appointments, which are open to men and 
women and which will date from Ist September, 1946, in the 
case of Tutorship and Ist October, 1946, for the Lectureships 
carry with them superannuation benefits and family allow- 
ances. Applications, with the names of three referees, 
should be sent not later than the 25th April, 1946, to the 
Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained 
*ATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE. The Executive Com- 
j mittee invites applications for the post of Organiser 
for a Junior Section to meet the needs of children. Com- 
mencing salary £400 per annum with allowance for expenses 
Applications, stating experience, age, and special qualifi- 
cations for literary or journalistic work, especially con- 
nected with children, should be sent to the GENERAI 
SECRETARY, National Book League, 7, Albemarle Street. 
L ondon, W.l 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Appornt- 
L MENT OF COUNTY DRAMA ORGANTSER.—- Applications 
are invited from suitably qualified men and women for the 
post of full-time County Drama Organiser. Candidates 
should have a wide experience of dramatic work of all types 
and experience in teaching in schools and of the organisation 
of drama in discussion groups is desirable. Salary £400 by 
£25 to £500 per annum with travelling and subsistence 
allowance. Appointment will be subject to the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1925, or to the Local Government 
Act, 1937. Application forms and particulars of appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. Enquiries should be marked “ County Drama 
Organiser’ and all completed application forms should 
reach the undersigned by the 30th April 1946.—W. O 
Beit, Chief oe Officer, County Education Office, 
Stracey Road, 
pETIRED Ss R NU ‘RSE Barts.) would like engagements 
\% READING ALOUD to blind or invalids, or would 
take occasional charge few hours day or evening—London 
or N.W. outskirts Jox 456 


according to qua 


£300 to £700 per 


pOYAL AGRIC L LTURAL SOCIETY or ENGLAND 

X= requires a first class Shorthand Typist (Lady), to act 
as personal assistant to the Secretary.—Write, stating 
xperience and wages required, to the Secretary, R.A.S.I 


16, Bedford Square, W.C.1 
*NIVERSITY OF LONDON: Department of Extra- 
Mural St a -Applications are invited for a 
SE NIOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER to take general charge of 
z ation “a Local Lectures Good academic 
me experience in the field are required 
istrative and clerical assistance will be 
£650-25-£800 Particulars may be 
tion to: A. Crow Forp, M.B.E., B.A., 
University 





Adequate pet 
provided Salar 
btained on applicati 
Director, Depar nt of Extra- _ Studies, 
of London, Senate House, W. 
*NIVERSITY COLLEGE, i XETER.—Applications 
are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
*NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA.—The 
Council ot the College invites applications for the 
post of Warden of Beck Hall of Residence for Women 
Students Salary £400, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £500 per annum, together with board and residence 
in the Hall. The app ointm ent will date from July 1, 1946. 
Further particulars may be obtaired from the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom 
applications must be received on or before Apr) 27, 1946. 
\ ANTED Secretary-Shorthand-Typist to Sales Mana- 
ger preferably with experience in the radio trade, 
to work in West-End office under congenial conditions. 
Salary £5 per week. Please apply giving details of age and 
experien ') 3 





















EDUCATIONAL 
R' UNDELL’S SCHOOL Scholarship Examinat.on 
> June 4t 


in ind 6th, 1946. Three £100 Scholar- 
ships; three £60 Scfolarships. Exhibitions of £50, £40 
and £30. Full Pa rticulars from the HEapMasterR, Blundel!’s 
Sc ' ool, live 


rt 
2 QUEE N’ 'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7 





1946 


MEMORY FEAT evulgated. How 


memory in any sequence any set of Fi/ . 


miscellaneg 


articles after they have been read once on, Simple 
reguiring very little effort. Instructions given b ad 
originator (a diploma holder in one of tu profess S 
immense Practica’ Value for Speeches, Exe Work, ex 
ind provides Entertainment for Parties hen ply for Bro 
— instructions for performance of this Memory Few 
losing a stamped-addressed foolscap e lope and onl 
~ 3 (no further charge whatever Monomark 


ny Nt LOGY ; 2, London, W.C.1 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal 
| i ter Lond. Bias . Sept. Ent., B.A., BSc. BSc. Boo 
3. Com., LL.B., B.D., and ene a. Moderate Fees 
D. Parker, M.A, LL.D 
OXFORD Fst. 1894), 





instalm = ts.—Prospectus from ¢ 
Yepr. B93, WOLSEY HALL 
| NSTITUTO ESPANOI Specia yur trom 3rd te 

16th April for undergraduates Special course from 
3rd to 30th April for pupils of Secondary Schools Apply 
» the SECRETARY, 58, wr Gate, S.W.7 Tel I 


— LEYS SCHOOL AMBRIDGE. —The Examing- 

tion for Foundation and War Memoria Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (maximum annual value £100 — _ held 
m 27th and 28th May and on 4th and 5th Ju Further 


nformation mav be obtained from the Hea ananen 

i 2 ITION.—Candidates prepared tor matriculation and 
Service entry examinations at Headfort House, Kells, 

Co. Meath Eire, Fine Sporting centre. Abur Te ie 

id dairy produce. Information from Senior Tu Major 








( S. Hastam, T.D., M.A. (Cantab Moveual of 
Headtort, Kells, or Ashcot. Seaton, Devor 
rg°‘UITION in English, French, Moder History by 
Oxford Graduate in N.W London.—Write Box 
No. 455 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
| »RITAIN’S DEBT to the Polish Armed Forces. Central 
>» Hall, Westminster, 7 p.m., Monday 15th. Particulgrs 


and tickets (1/- and reserved 2 6) from hall or British League 

for European Freedom, 66, Elizabeth St., S.W.1 

( ‘HURCH OF ST. THOMAS, Tenison Court, Regent 
Street, W.1. Sunday, April 14th, at 3 p.m. Piane 

Recital by Margerie Few Works by Scarlatti, Beethoven, 

Cesar Franck, Howells and Moeran 

*HINESE CAVE TEMPLE AND OTHER CHINESE 
( SCULPTURES, Berkeley Galleries, 20, Davies 
Street, W.1 Daily 10—6, Sats. 10—1 Suns. 2—5,30, 

SOYLES ON FRIDAYS. | 1.15 to 1.45 p.m. Talks on 
“WHY I BECAME A CATHOLIC” by LORD 
PAKENHAM, Prof. TEMPLE and others. 

EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Stree, 
PAINTINGS by WIHINIFRED NICHOLSON 
Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10 —1. 
Leicester Square. THERESE 





W.l NEw 
and JouN WELLS. 
‘HE Leicester Galleries 





LESSORE Mrs. Sickert). Memorial Exhibition 
ROBIN DARWIN. Recent Paintings. 10-5.30. Sat 10-1, 
CONCERTS 


es IWITSCH. 
Recital at the 
ROYAL ALBERT HALI 
MONDAY NEXT, at 7 

I'welve Etudes, Op. 25 ; 

Etudes Sy ~echeteatetitee Op. 13... 

Six Etudes..... 

lickets: 10/6, 


Chopin 
Schumann 
76, 5/-, 4-, 3/- at Hall (Ken. 8212), usual 

Agents, and 
TILLET : 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418 
ae + HALL. 
UESDAY NEXT, 
NA TIONAL SYMPHONY ORC HI STRA 
Conductor: SIDNEY BEER 
Symphony No. 8, B minor (Unfinished 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor 
Symphony No. 7 in A major 
Return of the world-famous pianist 
SMETERLIN 
7/6, 5 - and 3/6, from Ha 
isual Agents, and 

IBBS & TILLE fr, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418 

pOYAL ALBE Kl 
| usic, Art and Drama Society Concerts 
BEETHOVEN-BRAHMS ( ONCERT, 

FRIDAY, 26th APRIL, at 


IBBS & 
pOYAL 


Schubert 
Rachmaninoff 


Becthoven 


lickets : 12/6, 10/6, Ken. 8212 





SIR ADRIAN BOUL 

Yverture “ Egmont >" 7 Beetho 
Violin Concerto in D ... 
IDA HAENDEI 
Symphony No. 7 in A major 
Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-, from Royal Albert Hall 
‘Ken. 8212), Cambridge Theatre (Tem. 25 and 

iBBS & TILLE CT, 124, Wigmore-st Wel. 8418 

r —ING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


T.R.T. presents a season of 
ORCHESTRAL 


Beethoven 


a 


& CHAMBER CONCERTS 
MONDAY NEXT, at 7 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conductor ANTHONY BERNARD 
Soloist MARY JARRED 
Programme includes: Alto Rhapsody for Contralto, 
male voice. Rect 


Chorus & Orchestra (Brahms) and works by Bact 
Respighi. 
Tickets: 8 6, 7/6, 6/6, 4/-, 3/-, 2'6, 16, and full par- 


ticulars from Box Office, King’s Theatre (RIV. 50% 
pOOSEY AND HAWKES CONCERTS 
WIGMORE HALL, WED., Apr. 24, 6.45 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Piano Trio (Ist Es pert 
BARTOK: “ Ady *” Songs (ist Eng. public pert); 
R: AWSTHORNE 
MARTINU : Piano — (Ist Eng. per 
PETER STADLEN AN Ni STRASSER 

PHILHARMONIA STRING QUARTE! 

8 6 











pooks, art, theatre, social work Write Box 459 Telephone Ke ngton 8583 6. 6'-, 3/-. 2/-, from Hall (Well 214 
Entered as secon Vorl N.Y rr ¢ I ; uf Printed Rrit } Sr. Curements Pr 2m 
I P ) ‘ Kr April 12, 194¢ 


Portugal St., Kins 
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